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EXPRESSIONS 


“On the Moments Hang Eternity” Is Found on a Sun Dial at the Entrance of 
the Great Atwater Kent Plant—Piano Men Should Heed the Business 
Moments, “Listen In’’ and Sell Radios in Their “Music Stores’’ 
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the name Atwater Kent run far beyond the first million, 
which indicates the business that must be done in the 
entire radio industry. 

When it was stated in the last issue of the Musicat 
of musical instruments is receiving con- Courter Extra that the Steinway piano reached its ulti- 
sideration in many directions. The suc- mate as the most famous piano name in the world, it 
cess of the radio, following that of the was stated that this name was built up, by and through 

phonograph, is so remarkable in its extent and is in such music. Atwater Kent, no doubt, is following along the 


}HE appeal of the Musicat Courter Extra to 
the piano dealers of this country that 
they make their piano stores music 
stores through the handling of other lines 


d+) 


demand by the people under the present radios that are 
manufactured, that any piano dealer who insists upon 
maintaining the piano store instead of a music store, must 
give way in the face of facts and the manner in which 


same lines as to music demonstrations that are presented 
in the history of the Steinway family, and is basing his 
progress and advancement in the art of tone production 
through the Atwater Kent Radio as a musical instrument, 


by giving to the people the opportunities of hearing the 
good in music, and doing this through the employment of 
the best musicians of the day. 


An Old Protest 


There are men in the piano trade who argue that the 
radio is doing harm to the piano. They go so far as to 
state that why the production of pianos does not increase 
is due to the radio. Those of us who have lived through 
the many ups and downs, or what Colonel Conway in his 
day called “dips” in the piano business, and these due to 
commercial depressions in all lines, had to realize these 
Look Ahead! “dips” were due to our business methods. We can go 
back to the days of the bicycle when the majority of 
piano dealers claimed that the then decrease in produc- 
tion of pianos was due to the craze for the bicycle which 
attacked the public in all directions. 

This same protest, or excuse, was exercised when the 
automobile began to become “fool proof,” and the price 
reached the demands and the buying power of the middle 
classes, or, we might say, the masses. Then when the 
phonograph and talking machine appeared, the dealers 
protested against the handling of that musical instrument, 
claiming it was “knocking the piano out.” 


What the Phonograph Did 


It took little time, however, for the phonograph to find 
itself. It soon placed itself among the musical instru- 


radio is accepted by the people today as a musical instru- 
ment. 

We may admit that the radio is in its infancy, a some- 
thing intangible that will require scientific research to 
bring to a higher state of perfection than at the present 
time, but this delving into the secrets of sound transfer- 
ence as represented in the radio and the wireless telegraph 
has made strides that lead to the belief that Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward” was in fact looking forward, 
probably did Jules Verne in his description of subma- 
rines. 


COOK OR NORV OION 


V 


Those piano dealers who look upon the radio as they 
looked upon bicycles in their day, and phonographs and 
talking machines in the early stages of those sound repro- 
ducers, should look with intentness to the business possi- 
bilities of the radio, as at present shown. The radio today 
is a musical instrument that has much behind it to regret, 
and that due to the fact that scientific discoveries have 
been made that bring the radio into the music of the 
day, and that surpassing any scientific revelations that 
have been made during the past decade or so. 

The writer visited the Atwater Kent factory, at German- 
town, Philadelphia, a few days ago, and was amazed at 
the greatness of this producer of radios. He found a fac- 
tory one story in height with a saw-toothed roof, that 
covered over fifteen acres, and the instruments bearing 
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ments as “fool proof,” and there are many piano houses 
today throughout the country that owe their present ex- 
istence to what was provided for the piano dealers in the 
phonograph business. All know the great work that was 
done in this direction through advertising, through the 
employment of the great artists of the day, and the plac- 
ing of the music in the homes through the records. 

The phonograph had its “dip” due to the World War, 
but again is upon the market, and piano dealers are 
finding a rapid market for it, and this through the direct 
appeal of the manufacturers of the phonograph and talk- 
ing machine to the business sense of the piano dealers. 

The phonograph at one time reached a point where 
the piano dealers made the piano secondary. When one 
walked into a piano store, the first floor was given over 
to sound-proof rooms. There might be a piano found on 
the first floor, but generally it was on the second floor, 
and all energies were bent in waiting upon the people 
who entered the store to purchase the phonographs and 


records. 


How Radio Helps 


There are some who claim that the radio has knocked 
out the talking machine and the phonograph, but what- 
ever business was lost as regards the phonograph and 
talking machine was due to the lack of energy of the 
dealers who, with a well-organized force and experience 
of many years in the soliciting business on the outside 
of the warerooms, now utilize that experience in personal 
contact in the selling of phonographs and talking ma- 
chines. 

It can be seen then that the radio has not been a detri- 
ment to the phonograph, but ts now proving itself to be 
an aid, and what this aid means to the phonograph ap- 
plies as well to the piano. A great pianist is heard over 
the radio; a number may appeal to those who are listen- 
ing in, and a demand created for the record, or for the 
music roll of a reproducing piano. 

There are some who have studied the subject, have ap- 
plied it to their business policies, and have found that 
the radio is an aid to the reproducing piano as well as 
the piano, the player piano and the phonograph. It is pos- 
sible for a family to have a piano, a radio, and a phono- 
graph in the home. These instruments are not beyond 
their means. To these they may add an automobile, and 
the musical instruments and the automobile can _ be 
bought upon such terms that a family can possess all of 
these productions, if the overhead of housekeeping is 
kept down; and if those who sell the musical instruments 
and the automobile follow the family’s example as to re- 
duction in overhead, thus meeting half way the economi- 
cal handling of the overhead of the household on the part 
the music instruments and the auto- 
mobiles the piano dealer in his music store will meet wide 


of those who sell 
Success, 


The Largest Radio Plant 


Che writer was told that the Atwater Kent plant was the 
largest in the world. This statement is made in a sepa- 
rate advertising section of the New York Tribune, of 
December 4. This special section of the New York daily 
look up six pages, giving the history of the Atwater Kent 
institution, its growth from very small proportions to its 
present organization of over 5,000 people, the manufac- 
turing and selling of over a million Atwater Kent musical 
instruments, and this through the power of music. 

The radio fills other functions in transferring sound, but 
music is the basis of its success, for the people want music, 
they demand music, and they will have music. The pro- 
grams that are now sent out Sunday evenings by the At- 
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water Kent concern are surprising in the variety of enter- 
tainment presented. The greatest artists are obtained and 
the programs present a diversity of music that meets the 
demand of all people, whether that demand is for the 
best music, popular music, jazz music, the sermons and 
lectures of the day, and all that goes towards the highest 
purposes in satisfying intelligent people and giving to the 
masses what has heretofore been impossible except 
through the reproducing piano and the phonograph. 

The reproducing piano, however, carries with it the 
purchase of the records of the great pianists; the phono- 
graph carries with it the purchase of the records of the 
voice, musical instruments, and all that pertains to 
music. The advantages as to the reproducing piano and 
the phonograph is that they are permanent. The hearing 
of an Atwater Kent program is just the same as that of 
going to the music auditoriums and hearing the program 
of the artists themselves. After the hearing, it is lost, 
except in memory. 


True Value of Radio 


It is here that the value of the radio is presented as 
an aid to the piano and talking machine. One hears 
music over the radio, and there is given to the ear some- 
thing that is retained in the mind in the way of pleasure, 
and a permanent record of that music is desired. There 
is no way or means of making a tangible record of what 
comes over the radio. Jt ts in that the radio is proving 
it is an aid to the dissemination of the best in music, and 
probably these programs of the Atwater Kent institution 
are leading the people into the paths of righteous classic 
music, and training the ear to an apprehension of higher 
tone appreciation, thus leading to the piano as an indi- 
vidual instrument that, played manually, will give an 
understanding of music in its highest forms. 

The fact that today there are more music teachers in this 
country, that there are more young and old studying to 
play the piano manually, is evidence of the influence of 
the radio in this direction. Probably the manufacturers 
of the reproducing pianos will question this, but it will 
be found that after a radio has been placed in a house- 
hold, if the desire for a piano is not at first evidenced, it 
soon will be, and the desire aroused for a piano or phono- 
graph in order to have a record of this or that satisfying 
composition that has given pleasure the once, but may not 
be again presented over the radio. 

If heard on the radio, a composition such as appeals to 
an individual, may be repeated through the aid of the 
tangible mechanisms reproducing in the shape of music 
rolls and phonograph records, which the piano dealer 
should control as part and parcel of his business. 


Future Radio Merchandising 


The time is coming when the radio will need solicitors, 
just as the phonograph and talking machines of today 
are being sold through the personal contact of the out- 
side worker. With all of this, with music or tone as the 
constant advertiser in the home, the piano dealer must 
realize that he has what we might term a tie-up from one 
instrument to the other. This brings forward the desire 
on the part of those musically inclined in a family to 
wish for other instruments, such as are shown in what 
we term the small musical instruments that allow of in- 
dividual efforts from the violin to the harmonica. 

One can go over the programs that are so liberally 
given, and, it might be said, the Atwater Kent programs 
are representative of the highest type, and realize what 
is going on in the millions of homes of the people through- 
out this country day after day and night after night. It 
is creating a love for music that is manifesting itself in 
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Atwater Kent Radio Hour Every Sunday Evening 


Program for November 6, 1927 


RAFAEL DIAZ 
Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company 


an 
JOHN POWELL, Pianist 


. (a) Ombra mai fu (Largo), from XERXES Handel 
CTIDS. MAUR BOL 955% sd ulassd p Ries aie Os om werent Maria Grever 
TS eC RG oe Mie ABLE Cio cn ge ec LaCalle 

Rafael Diaz 


PE SE a RRR aN Aen Se a a Chopin 


John Powell 
Gounod 
Rafael Diaz 
Franz Liszt 
Franz Liszt 


. (a) Gondoliera 
(b) Tarantelle (Venzia et Napoli) 
John Powell 


ie AGS Ce OI ee a ss oo oc is vs cic tcandla eee mee Secchi 


(b) Howdy Do, Miss Springtime? ............. David Guion 

(c) Maureen Mavourneen Geo. Trinkaus 

(d) The Last Song James H. Rogers 
Rafael Diaz 





2. De la Fleur, from CARMEN 


5. Giunto sul passo, from MEFISTOFELE 


3. Preludes: C minor and G minor 


Program for November 13, 1927 
MR. BENIAMINO GIGLI 
Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
and 
ATWATER KENT ORCHESTRA 
Nahan Franko, Conductor 
. Una furtiva lagrima, from L’ELISIR D’AMORE 
Gaetano Donizetti 
Mr. Gigli and Orchestra 
Georges Bizet 
Mr. Gigli and Orchestra 


3. Menuet and Farandole, from SUITE ARLESIENNE 


Jules Massenet 
Orchestra 
ee Re 2c eee ee nee pee a ee Enrico Toselli 
(b) O Marie, O Marie R. DeCapua 
(c) Notturno d’amore R. Drigo 

Mr. Gigli and Accompanist 
Arrigo Boito 
Mr. Gigli and Orchestra 
Sergi Rachmaninoff 
Orchestra 
. La donna é mobile, from RIGOLETTO 
Mr. Gigli and Orchestra 

VITO CARNAVAL, at the Piano 


Giuseppe Verdi 





5. Ah! mon fils, from LE PROPHETE 


Program for November 20, 1927 
KATHRYN MEISLE, Contralto, Chicago Opera Company 
Assisted by ATWATER KENT ORCHESTRA 

Nahan Franko, Conductor 
. Stride la vampa, from IL TROVATORE 
Miss Meisle and Orchestra 


Giuseppe Verdi 


2. (a) The Cry of Rachel ................Mary Turner Salter 


(b) A Baby’s Hair Is Built of Sun Wm. Wentzell 

(c) My Love Rode By .............Mary Evelene Calbreath 

(d) Lullaby (with violin obbligato) E. W. Hanscom 
Miss Meisle and Accompanist 


3. Voce di donna, from LA GIOCONDA....Amilcare Ponchielli 


Miss Meisle and Orchestra 
. Dance of the Hours, from LA GIOCONDA 
Amilcare Ponchielli 
Orchestra 
. (a) An die Musik Franz Schubert 
(b) Liebesbotschaft Franz Schubert 
(c) Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt Peter Tschaikowsky 
Miss Meisle and Accompanist 
Giacomo Meyerbeer 
Miss Meisle and Orchestra 
. March, Symphony Lenore Joseph Joachim Raff 
Orchestra 
. (a) When Day Is Done Dr. Robert Katscher 
Miss Meisle and Orchestra 
(b) Daisies Amy Worth 
(c) Swing High and Swing Low (Eugene Field) 
Wm. E. Haesche 
(d) O Lovely Night (with ’cello obbligato) ...Landon Ronald 
Miss Meisle and Accompanist 
SOLON ALBERTI, at the Piano 


2. (a) Ballade, G minor, Op. 23 


. (a) Traumeswirren 


5. (a) La Pastorale 


Program for November 27, 1927 
EDITHA FLEISCHER 
Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 


and 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY, Pianist 


. Aria of the Page, ‘““Nobles Seigneurs,” from 


LES HUGUENOTS Giacomo Meyerbeer 
Miss Fleischer and Orchestra 

Frédéric Chopin 

(b) Waltz, E minor Frédéric Chopin 

Mr. Brailowsky 


3. (a) Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces. .Arr. by Lane Wilson 


(b) The Sweet Little Girl That I Love (Old English 
Melody Arr. by Lane Wilson 
(c) Golden Slumbers (Old English Melody) 
Arr. by E. Horsman 
(d) When Dull Care (Old English Melody) 
Arr. by Lane Wilson 
Miss Fleischer and Accompanist 
Robert Schumann 
(b) Rondo Capriccioso Felix Mendelssohn 
Mr. Brailowsky 
Georges Bizet 
(b) La Danza (Canzonetta) Gioachino Rossini 
(Napoletana ) Gioachino Rossini 
Miss Fleischer and Accompanist 





3. (a) Sing, Smile, Slumber 


>. Selections from MLLE. MODISTE 


Program for December 18, 1927 
MARIA KURENKO, Soprano 
and BEATRICE HARRISON, ’Cellist 
Assisted by ATWATER KENT ORCHESTRA 
Nahan Franko, Conductor 


. (a) Mio caro bene, from RODELINDA............ Haendel 


Maria Kurenko and Accompanist 
(b) Ombria leggiera, from DINORAH...........Meyerbeer 
Maria Kurenko and Orchestra 


2. Adagio and Allegro, Concerto in D major Haydn 


Miss Harrison and Orchestra 
Gounod 
RE? ipTE NEON ola oral di aie Sonor ie ota sieve eee. cuss Leoncavallo 
Maria Kurenko and Accompanist 
(c) Una voce poco fa, from BARBER OF SEVILLE. . Rossini 
Maria Kurenko and Orchestra 


. (a) Lament of Fanain Grove... | Founded on Old Irish Tunes 


(b) Blackbird Reel Herbert Hughes 
Miss Harrison and Accompanist 


. (a) Mary’s Cradle Song 


(b) Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces ........ Old English 

(c) Last Rose of Summer (Thomas Moore) Old Irish 

(d) Robin Adair Lady Caroline Kepple 
Maria Kurenko and Accompanist 

Victor Herbert 

Orchestra 


a GSI EIRUIIUIEIN ow’ oa was ata dato Rina wal die o Rn eee Fibs Me aes ole era Proch 


Maria Kurenko and Orchestra 





. (a) Blest Christmas Morn 


3. The First Noel 


Christmas Concert, December 25, 1927 
BETSY LANE SHEPHERD, Sopiano 
ELSIE BAKER, Contralto 
ARTHUR HACKETT-GRANVILLE, Tenor 
WILLIAM SIMMONS, Baritone 


. (a) Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful (Adeste Fideles) 


John Reading 
(b) Hark, the Herald Angels Sing Felix Mendelssohn 
Quartet 
Arr. by W. V. Wallace 
(b) Glory to God in the Highest Louise Dressler 
Elsie Baker 
Traditional Melody 
Quartet 


CR) WRG GRID Tee TRIBE oo.c oc ciicidic ee cine Traditional Melody 


(b) It Came Upon the Midnight Clear R. F. Willis 


Betsy Lane Shepherd 


S.. Ca) AWeyr WO TEANGO 6 oe os osc cc ceiciuceus Martin Luther 


(b) Jesus of Nazareth Gounod 


William Simmons 


3. O Little Town of Bethlehem .................. L. H. Redner 


Quartet 


. (a) Ring Out, Wild Bells! 


Arthur Hackett-Granville 
(b) We Three Kings of Orient Are 
Quartet 
Soli by Arthur Hackett-Granville 


. Silent Night, Holy Night (Parish Hymnal)....Franz Gruber 


Quartet 
CHARLES ALBERT BAKER, at the Piano 
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every direction. Music is the basis of all enjoyment in 
home life. The radio supplies it. In the great events of 
athletics, which are growing to enormous proportions, 
the radio supplies to millions what before this discovery 
was confined to a few thousands. But this does not 
militate against the constant urge for music, and that 
leading to music of the highest grade. 

Let the piano dealer who says he burnt his fingers with 
the radio in the beginning, stop and study his own busi- 
ness, and if he has a piano store, let him figure as to the 
amount of time that is in hand which could be employed 
in the direction of other sales than pianos and which 
work in the same field and method of selling as the piano. 
The overhead of an average piano store is extremely high. 
Much of this overhead could be reduced if the piano 
dealer would but arrive at the conclusion that it is the 
piano he is selling, and not fine, elaborate warerooms. 


The Overhead 


The greater part of the work of selling pianos in a 
well-organized piano store is on the outside, and not on 
the floors of the warerooms. There is a vast amount of 
money wasted in the one item of overhead, rent. If the 
piano dealer will but organize a music department that 
will carry the radio, phonograph, and small musical in- 
struments, extending as far as to brass band organiza- 
tions in the smaller centers, he can cut his piano overhead 
fully 50 per cent, if he so desires. And speaking of brass 
bands, there is one piano house in this country that last 
year sold $95,000 worth of brass instruments to bands 
that were formed and supplied with instruments by this 
establishment, and in doing this increased the piano sales. 

The piano dealer should have control of the selling 
of these lines of musical instruments, and that should be 
absolutely distinct and separate from the sale of pianos. 
Let the piano salesmen have their work to do, and em- 
ploy the necessary people to sell the musical instruments. 
Chis does not absolve the piano salesmen who may be 
loafing around the warerooms waiting for a customer to 
come in to wait upon one who may desire to purchase a 
small musical instrument. What is meant by the separat- 
ing of the efforts of the sales organization ts to keep the 
piano salesmen from seeking the paths of least resistance 
and building up a record on the small musical instru- 
ments that do not require the finesse in selling that piano 
selling demands. 


Added Sales Opportunities 


The piano salesman who is doing outside work can be 
given an opportunity to increase his commissions by the 
sale of radios, ete., and if the piano dealers would but 
train their piano salesmen to look upon the radio as an 
assistance, and explain what this assistance means in the 
hearing of music and in knowing music, and thus arriv- 
ing at what is the best in music, there would be a change 
in piano arguments on the part of the piano men. 

Past history in all this, shows that the piano dealer has 
not kept pace with present day advancement in music. 


CARI INY 
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We can look around and study the piano trade in its 
retail phases, and it will be discovered that the most suc- 
cessful retail houses in the piano world today are those 
that are music stores. The smaller musical instruments 
keep a fast turn over and a constant audience of people 
on the wareroom floors, thus filling in the waste time of 
piano selling, and building to a greater volume of business, 
with a lessening of the overhead. 

If a piano dealer will but study these conditions he will 
find that if his music department only pays for the rent 
of the space that it thus occupies, and breaks even on his 
profit as to the musical merchandise, etc., he will be mak- 
ing just that much more money in his piano business. 
The writer knows of one successful dealer who started 
in the piano business, took on the Victor, and the Victor 
from that day, paid his rent, and leaving him free for his 
piano sales. That rent represented clear profit in the 
lessening the overhead. 

Let the dealers who have formed an antagonism against 
the radio study the fact that what is presented in the 
music programs, such as the Atwater Kent and other 
radio manufacturers are emulating, and it will be found 
that the radio can be utilized to increase the sale of 
pianos instead of justifying the attitude presented today 
by many piano dealers that the radio has killed the busi- 
ness, or will kill the business. The Musica Courter Extra 
will attempt to present to the piano dealers of this coun- 
try the advantages of the radio, and be able to prove that 
it is an aid in piano selling. 


Profit on Service 


We must note what the phonograph and talking machine 
has done for the piano dealer, and this in itself will but 
‘arry out as to the radio, if the dealer will only lay aside 
his prejudices, study the question of. service as it now is 
in evidence, take up the music of the radio, and at the 
same time recognize that the tonal results of the radio 
under anything like reasonable climatic conditions will 
present the tone as it comes from the artist who is giving 
the number on any program. 

Let the dealers realize that the radio is here to stay. 
Unless the piano dealers of this country take up the radio, 
others will get it, and then the dealers will find that there 
will be a competition presented through the radio deal- 
ers’ taking on the piano, That is as sure to follow as 
that the radio is the musical instrument of the day in 
its appeal to the masses. 

There is presented with this article the six programs of 
the Atwater Kent Radio Hour given every Sunday eve- 
ning on the dates the programs show. Millions of people 
have heard and will hear these various programs and it 
indicates in no uncertain manner what the radio is doing 
in a musical way. The piano dealers of this country 
should take advantage of this music broadcasting, for it 
is educating the people to a love of good music. These 
programs are of unusual value from a musical point of 
view, and but carry out what has been said in this article. 

WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Steinway Cooperation 
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/s keeping with its lifelong policy of 
doing everything within its power 
to further the interests of music, of 
musicians, of music merchants and 








of musical instrument manufacturers, 
the House of Steinway, for years a 
staunch supporter of the Music In- 
dustries Chamber of Commerce, has 
subscribed wholeheartedly to the stamp 
plan unanimously adopted by the 
National Association of Music Mer- 
chants. 














STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York City 
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yr in what the 
ls the joy of all 


> will live 


soun 
and become 


happiness. 
OOOO OS 


Happy New Year! 


1928 promises much to all in material 


hose in the music business can well be 
considered, if red ink can be car- 
any depreciation as to quantity. 


New 


overhead by 


needed Year, there 


1 to the 


buying a 
Let us all 


for next year. 


confidence that music is a 
nd for it by the people will give 

ay that combines music and 
\gain let 


id pr fitable 


XTRA extend the 


Way. 
old greet- 


j } 


id may we all prosper. 


More Sunshine 
from that LaPorte, 
that the piano is 
if out and get 
ting tl usin The piano is mighty, and 
Hobart 


h-class 


will 
prevail, as 1s enced bi fact that the 
M abl 1 is opened more new hig 

n during any 
This 
that the 


business. 
] lyst ’ 17 
unusual vit u proves 
piano can be ld e manufacturers will only go 
after the busi The month of N 


the Hob 


ovember with 


very satisfacte ry. 
that 


orders on the 


Company was 


nt as to what given out, 
accumulation of 
rs seem to be ordering from hand to 


M. Cable Company has every 
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confidence that with the impetus which has already 
their line of merchandise and 
there is insured an excellent trade 
for that house durng 1928. This is the kind of 
optimism that means much. It proves to the fellow 
who sits down and waits for 


been given by new 


selling powers, 


business to come to 
him that business must be germinated through con- 
tact with that 
the piano can be sold just as well now as in the 
past. Just 
Hobart M. 


the sales. 


the dealer and the showing the dealer 


give the piano a chance, such as the 


Cable is doing, and there will follow 


——OOOOSSD 


Leipzig Trade Fair 
ERBERT A. JOHNSON has been appointed 
New York manager of the Leipzig Trade Fair, 
Inc., filling the left by the death of E. A. 
Poettcher. Mr. Johnson has already assumed charge 
New at 630 Fifth 


he is receiving applications for reservation for dis- 


vacancy 


of the Y ork offices Avenue, where 
play place at the next fair, to be held in Leipzig, Ger- 
The 1928 Leipzig 
sections, one the general fair which will last 

March 4 to March 10 and the other the tech- 
which will be held from March 4 to March 


14. A good American representation is expected at 


— 


many. Trade Fair will be held in 
two 
from 


nical fair 


this affair. 


OOOOOS 


Wessell, Nickel & Gross 


he salesmen really give the action of a piano 
that attention it should receive in their argu- 
ments to prospective customers. There is given in 
a little talk in an advertisement in this issue of the 
Musical 


salesman can elaborate on in presenting a high grade 


Courier Extra a hint that any intelligent 


piano and its tonal possibilities, showing what the 


i 


action means and how it must be so made will 


meet unusual demands and still preserve its resili 
\nd it can be 
that 


found only 


ency and responsiveness for years. 


stated by the salesman, and that with authority, 
1¢ Wessell 


in high 


Nickel & Gross actions are 


were pianos, this action thus acting as a 


euarantee for the instrument the salesman may be 


offering the prospective customer. 


——OOO9OD 


The Piano is 


IANO men with weak 
There can be no music with- 


King 

knees should never lose 
piano. 
It is the 
posers must have, artists must have, 
We can argue 
but if the 
is, then it is up to those who are in the 


faith in the 


out the piano. one instrument that com- 


and the home 
must have. as we please about piano 
sales giving out, piano is a necessity in 
music, as it 
business to sell them. No competition in other things 


will ever kill the piano. The harder it is to sell them, 


harder the men who do the selling must work. 
This carries with it not only determination to sell, but 
must carry with it faith in the piano itself as a neces- 
all the 


would revert to the 


sity. If pianos now in use were destroyed, 


music tom-tom of the savages 


in course of time. The selling of pianos requires 


brains as well as strength of purpose, the use of 


brains in the studying of musical conditions found in 
piano, and sales will 


any section. Believe in the 


come, for that faith will devise ways and means of 


closing sales, for the piano is the king of all musical 


instruments 


OOOO S 


We Rejoice in Our Ambitions 


ITH a Merry Christmas and 

Year, this 
Exrra is again impelled to apologize to Vose & Sons 
of Boston for repeating “We Challenge Compari- 
” for this issue of the Mustcat CourtER Extra 


Happy New 


issue of the Musica Courrer 


son, 


December 15, 1927 
is not a “special edition,” nor is it one of those hys- 
terical outbursts that prevail in newspaperdom where 
spasmodic efforts are made to get out a big number 
and make a showing at the expense of the regular 
This issue of the Musica Courter Extra 
for December 15, 1927, is an example of what is 
It but 
indicates the ambitions that those who make the paper 
lead to, and that is to present a publication that can 
compare and, if possible, rank with the leading pub- 
lications representing the industrial world 


issues. 


hoped to be shown in every issue for 1928 


a maga- 
zine which the musical instrument manufacturers can 
be proud of, which will be constructive in its policies, 
and will cover the industrial and commercial phases 
of musical, instruments, and, at the same time, 
through Piano Quality, 


will, 


guarantee the name value 
musical instrument and protect the innocent purchas- 
er. We believe that during 1928, our ambitions will 
carry out on the basis of the showing of this present 


number. 


OOOO] 


Faith Plus Works 
REMARKABLE 
future of the 

from the 


expression of faith in the 


piano industry 
& Wire Co. 


came in the 


recently came 


American Steel rhis expres- 


sion was not verbal, but form of defi- 


nite, concrete action. As its contribution to the new 


era in manufacturing and merchandising, 
the American Steel & Wire 


Co. has established an acoustics research laboratory. 


piano 
which is bound to come, 


The sole purpose of this laboratory will be to put at 


the disposal of all American piano manufacturers 


adequate facilities for investigating 


Ss 


and solving every 


problem in the production of tone by hammer, wire, 
and soundboard, to the end that improvements may 
Steel & 


expense in 


be made all directions. The American 
Wire Co. 


the building of this laboratory, 
that 


has been put to considerable 


but there is no doubt 


but great good will come of it, as it presents 


an opportunity for research work now at the disposal 


of very few manufacturers in the piano industry 


This expression of faith from this great company 


which has interests that reach beyond the piano 


industry, and shows a larger view as to the future of 
piano than piano men themselves seem to possess. 
The 
time, is an indispensable 
Music 


piano, as the basic musical instrument for all 


music and music 
fall if the 


part of 


production. itself must piano 


should totter. 
—OOO0D 
“Paid-up Parties” 
L’ seems that a new form of celebrating has been 
inaugurated in London, and that is the 


of people who have paid off their installments, to use 


gathering 


a business term, upon their pianos, automobiles, ete. 
One of the New York daily papers says that an invi- 
“paid-up parties” is something 
but that it in fact is just a little 
fact that all the 
furniture 


tation to one of these 
Dutch treat, 
friendly 


like a 
gathering to celebrate the 


installments have been paid on the piano, 


or whatever it may be. There is music and dancing 


and general rejoicing. Some comments have been 


made upon whether this form of entertainment 


would enter into the installment business in this 


country. It would seem that if such a form of en- 
tertainment was inaugurated, that those who attended 
such parties would give away the fact that they had 
“paid out” all their installments, and would present 


prospective customers to the sales people who are 


looking for commissions. Piano men should encour- 


age this form of entertainment, for it would point 
out prospective customers for other musical instru- 
ments, if piano entertainments of this kind could be 
carried out. One piano man was mean enough to 
intimate that it would be impossible to have parties 
of this kind for the reason that there are so many 
accounts that have been going on for so many years 


that the chances are they never will be paid out, and 
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that there will be no customers to the parties, or 
Dutch treats, or whatever they might be called. How- 
ever, if London can have gatherings of this kind, 
there is no reason why we should not have them in 
One can readily understand that a 
gathering of this kind would be of happy souls, for 


this country. 


the man who has trod the plank to the cashier of 
some installment house for three or four years, and 
then finds himself free of the burden, would cer- 
tainly be a man who would radiate joy and self- 
satisfaction. He also might prove to be a victim of 
some enterprising salesman, and therein would lie 


his danger. 


OCOOOOO—— 


J. H. Shale Takes Over United 


J 


in the active guidance of the policies and manage- 


H. SHALE has taken over the United Piano 
Corporation of Norwalk, Ohio, and will engage 
ment of that time honored establishment. The deal 
includes three of the best known piano names in the 
industry, the A. B. Chase, the Emerson and Linde- 
man & Sons. Mr. Shale is one of the ablest men in 
the piano business and by virtue of his past connec- 
tions and experience is peculiarly fitted to guide the 
destinies of this concern. Through his former affilia- 
tion with the company he is intimately acquainted 
with the management, production, and distribution 
problems which confront him in his new undertak- 
ing. Mr. Shale’s ability is unquestioned and his 
genial nature has won him hosts of friends among 
dealers and manufacturers alike. He starts in his 
work with the good wishes of everyone who knows 
him. The piano industry is fortunate to have a man 
of Mr. Shale’s stamp to assure the continuance of 
this institution which for many years has held an 
honored position in the industry. 


OOOOO— 


Off to California 


ILLIAM B. ARMSTRONG, the retired 
W piano man who has been laboring hard and 
earnestly to do a little loafing after a busy lifetime in 
money making in the piano business, is off to Calt- 
fornia for the purpose of bringing about a solution 
of the problem that presents itself to him, daily, as 
to just what he will do to carry out his ideas of 
retiring from business. This is not Mr. Armstrong’s 
first visit to California. Several years ago he visited 
the Pacific Coast, bought himself a ranch, returned 
to the East, and then, thinking it over, he sold his 
ranch, retained his interests in the commercial world, 
and worked up to the present year, when he again 
Mr. 
\rmstrong announces that his mission in going to 


made an effort to retire from business life. 


the Pacific Coast is to have a good time. Those who 
have been on like excursions through this section of 
our great country may well wish that they might go 
with the retired piano man, and enjoy with him the 
bounteous hospitality of people who know how to 
live, who are not obsessed with the eternal problem 
of how to stretch twenty-four hours of the day into 
It may be that 
Mr. Armstrong will be taught how to loaf and enjoy 
the millions that he has earned through hard toil and 
application during his business life. 


twenty-six hours, in order to live. 


—oocco— 


Looking Ahead in Radio 


HE radio industry is looking a long way ahead 

to meet a problem that does not today constitute 
a genuine difficulty. This has taken the form of a 
movement to provide adequately trained men for 
radio service work. The purpose is three fold. It 
is to give the radio buying public skilled service in 
the installation and operation of sets; to provide 
radio jobbers and dealers with trained service men; 
and to provide the radio manufacturer with skilled 
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employees to meet the larger problems that confront 
him. The movement is sponsored by the Radio 
It will mean the estab- 
lishment of a public vocational training school with 
radio servicing as the fundamental course. 
these schools is being established in Essex County, 


Manufacturers Association. 
One ot 


New Jersey, with the cooperation of the educational 
board of that section. The radio industry will co- 
operate by supplying lecturers on special subjects 
This 


being watched with a good deal of interest. Ex- 


connected with radio servicing. program is 
pansion of the plan naturally depends upon the suc- 
cess with which it meets in its first appearance. With 
those in authority taking so intelligent a view on one 
of the main problems of the radio, no music dealer 
need fear to enter into an active campaign of radio 
merchandising. 


——SOOoo-—— 


A Real Directory 
HE best, in the sense of being most accurate and 
complete, directory of the music industries and 
trades, is a French publication, printed by Musique 
This is a com- 
pactly printed book of 3,000 pages, and is an exhaus- 


Addresses Universel, Paris, France. 


tive listing of musical concerns in every country in 
the world. Piano executives will find this a valuable 
book especially when planning for foreign expan- 
sion. The book makes no effort to rate the various 
concerns listed, giving merely the name, address, and 
business in which engaged. It is a remarkable com- 
pilation in all respects and great credit is due its 
publishers for the completeness and accuracy with 
which its information is given. 


—ococco— 


A Mistaken Idea 
REDERICK A. STOCK, director of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, believes that people 

are mistaken in thinking America is not a musical 
nation. He said this in an address to the Chicago 
City Club recently, and gave expression to the fol- 
Since 


lowing: “Give the young people a chance. 


the war no musicians have come from Europe. Our 
new symphony talent is American-born and trained; 
eight are Chicago boys.” Mr. Stock is not partial 
to jazz music. He said it appealed to “the most 
brutal instincts,” and that it is up to the older people 
to fight it. He further said: “The music of the 
eighteenth century appealed to the head; that of the 
nineteenth, to the heart; and the jazz of the twen 
tieth century appeals to the feet.” At the 
time, we must regret that the Associated Press made 
this last statement of the great conductor seemingly 


same 


say that all the music of the twentieth century ap- 
pealed to the feet. 
what Mr. Stock says as regards the advancement of 
music of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is 


This is an evident mistake, for 


as great in the twentieth century, even with the jazz 
yoke around the neck of good music. While many 
claim that jazz leads up to good music, it is all a 
question of satisfying the public. If what satisfies 
the public is good, it will live, and if it is not good, 
it will die. We all can see that jazz music is slowly 
giving way to the good music which appeals to the 
head and heart. 


—66660— 


Atwater Kent Radio Audition 


HE finals of the National Radio Audition con- 

ducted under the auspices of the Atwater Kent 
Radio Corp., were broadcast over a chain of fifty- 
three stations on Sunday, December 11. It was one 
of the most significant events in the entire history 
of broadcasting. In A. Atwater Kent’s own words 
this was “the happy culmination of a long cherished 
idea which it has been my privilege to carry out. I 
was impressed with the thought that there were 


9 


young men and young women throughout the country 
who voices, but who had little op- 
portunity to win national recognition. 


possess good 
Radio pro 
vided the channel through which to offer this coveted 
opportunity.” It is another example of the utility 
of radio in reaching out to discover musical talent 
and to develop it. Every one of the ten finalists 
showed sufficient artistry to warrant the belief that 
they will make their mark in music in the not too 
distant future. 
exceptional singers discovered in the preliminary 


Furthermore there were scores of 


trials, who also will be encouraged to continue their 
art. In another sense it is a noteworthy illustration 
of the close affiliation of radio and music, that one 
of the acknowledged leaders in the radio field should 
sponsor this undertaking, donating $17,500 in cash, 
as well as a considerable outlay for tuition fees for 
musical institutions. Music is deeply indebted to 
A. Atwater Kent, and the Kent Musical 
Foundation for this remarkable experiment. Such 
an activity, brought literally to millions of people, is 


Atwater 


bound to stimulate interest in music, and this stimu- 
lation in turn cannot help but redound in time to 
the interest of the music trades as a whole. 


—-OOOOO— 


Wanted—a Slogan 
HE National 


planning an interesting and constructive experi- 


Association of Piano Tuners is 
ment to impress upon piano owners the necessity for 
frequent and regular tunings. Bearing in mind the 
success which other industries have had in putting 
over a good thought through the use of a slogan, the 
Tuners Association is now looking for a slogan 
which will help impress this fundamental thought 
upon piano owners everywhere. A prize of $25 is 
to be given for the slogan adjudged best. There are 
no rules and regulations except that the slogan should 
not exceed ten words, should stress the thought given 
above, and only tuners, whether members of the 
N. A. P. T. or not, are to be eligible for the prize. 
The contest will close March \z 1928. 


received after that date will 


No answers 
The 
Lawrence, vice- 
Action Co.; 
Walter Kiehn, advertising manager of the Gulbran- 


be considered. 
judges in the contest will be H. E. 
president of the Standard Pneumatic 
sen Company; and William Geppert, editor of the 
MusicaL Courter Extra. 


OOOOOS 


“The Greatest Developments”’ 


Jl piano dealers and their salesmen would but 


realize the amount of work and care that is ex- 
pended in the preparing of advertisements by the 
the that 


could be obtained through reading these advertise 


manufacturers, and useful information 
ments, they would scan closely the advertisements 
that MUSICAL 


CouRTER Extra. As an illustration, there is on the 


appear in a_ publication like the 
front cover of this issue of this paper an advertise- 
ment of the Wurlitzer player piano and illustrations 
showing the metal action that has made the Wurlitzer 
player piano one of outstanding merit as to life and 
the freedom from moisture that has caused so much 
trouble in the past. There are a number of specialiy 
patented parts of this Wurlitzer player piano that 
give wonderful talking points to the salesman, for 
the merits of the metal action, the uniplate consiruc- 
tion, is of such a character that there is given the 
piano salesman grounds for sales ta!ks that are un- 
usual. The Wurlitzer player pianos are of great 
merit, and those dealers who have not examined the 
instruments should realize from a reading of this one 
advertisement alone that here is something special, 
something different, and something that will enable 
the closing of sales on the basis of tone, wearing 
quality and all that goes towards the convincing of 
the prospective customer as to the reliability of the 
Wurlitzer construction. 
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The New 
Piano Quality 


HE new Piano Quality, which will appear Janu- 
ary 15, 1928, will present many new features 
that have not before been presented to the piano 
world. 

It will combine with its former exclusive piano 
compilations all musical instruments that are handled 
by the music dealer. 

The specialized piano store is bound to be super- 
seded by what we term the piano music store, and 
here will be given ways and means for the exclusive 
piano dealer to bring to bear the creating a new phase 
of selling that has been in vogue for some time, and 
which has been demonstrated to be a relief as to 
overhead and the creating of business that adds to 
volume. 

This gives the music store a briskness, an evidence 
of enterprise that the old-fashioned piano store can 
not show. 

iano customers are scarce, are not out trying to 
buy pianos, 


Pianos are sold as of long ago by personal contact. 


The Wurlitzer Example 
There is no more startling illustration of this than 
in the great business that is known by the one word 
Wurlitzer. 
To bring this to the 
controls, this great house had to establish its own 


volume of business it now 
branch stores throughout the country. 

It now is said that branch music houses of the 
Wurlitzer type will not be expanded as to units by 
the Wurlitzers, but will endeavor to supply the music 
stores of the piano dealers if they so will, and that 
indicates the broadness of vision of the Wurlitzer 
family 

Piano Quality also will take on a different attitude 
as to the piano, and will include in its listings radios, 
musical instruments of all kinds; will 


ph 1 ographs, 
give the names of those manufacturers that produce 
kind. 


These names will be guaranteed by Piano Quality 


the of the 


in a way that will protect the dealers and the inno- 
cent pure haset 

While the book will appear quarterly, there will be 
Musical 


Service Bureau that will attempt to answer all ques- 


establ CouRIER [IEXTRA a 


ished tl rough the 


tions that may the minds of customers or 


arise in 


» the real standing of the various musical 


dealers as t 
nstruments the music stores Carry. 

The piano being the dominant music instrument, 
will receive the same attention in this respect as be- 


re, but the: widening influence of the music store 


will require service that will meet the changed con- 
ditions that now have come to the piano and all music 


instruments. 


Radio Quality 


radio has entered the field of music, and this 
her musical instrument of vast influence as 
giving the peoples of the world music that 
fore could be given them, no matter whether 
centers or in the rural districts, and 


the wilds where music probably has 
been heard 
The radio ts ar 


hold. and 


low cost instruments that will be 


instrument that all can have and 
soon there will be a distribution of these 
surprising, even 10 
these days of rapid-fire selling 


The piano business has 


met with many changes 
as to production during the past two decades. 

A survey of the piano field as to the industrials, 
taking 


1905 as a basis, it is discovered there are something 


the first edition of Piano Quality issued in 


like 115 less piano factories than are to be found 
now. 
This has been caused by the elimination of a lot of 
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assembling shops that posed as manufacturers, the 
absorption of old names by large combinations, and 
yet the pianos of today are better than they were in 
1905 taken as a whole, and this to the betterment of 
the pianos in the homes. 

There was a vast number of so-called stencils in 
those days; there exist many today. 

If the name of the maker of a piano be known 
there is a certain protection that could be brought to 
bear if one be a stencil and has been sold at a price 
beyond its value, or if claiming quality that will not 
carry out the representations of the salesman. 


Stencils 


The word stencil is abhorrent to all; it is not a 
term that applies to pianos only; it is common in 
practically all industrial products, and even extends 
into the arts, as evidenced in the spurious paintings 
signed with names of artists of fame. 

Stencil 


frauds, and many an innocent purchaser has been 


paintings, however, are designated as 
taken advantage of by dealers in such stuff. 

The stencil piano is not as obtrusive now as in 
years gone by, but it is sad to say that even with the 
wide publicity and warnings given the people, many 
of the evils exist today, and it is the hope that the 
new service given with the publication of Piano 
Quality quarterly and the protection given by the 
Bureau in the MusicAL CourIER 
will make it harder for the unethical practices of 
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some, which, it may be said, is no worse than in many 
other selling methods in the commercial world. 


New Conditions in Selling 


The reduction of piano factories, the forming of 
large combinations, the absorbing of old names, has 
brought about a complete change in piano production 
and selling. 

Many pianos that have been taken over by large 
combinations have in fact been improved upon, have 
better tone and are of a quality that gives such pianos 
a better rating as to grade than in their original small 
production. 

While prices of pianos have advanced with the 
increased costs of living, this great advance has in a 
measure been caused by the higher wages paid piano 
workmen. 

This has had the advantage of obtaining a better 
class of workmen, therefore the betterment in quality 
in every respect. 

The absorption of a name does not mean that this 
makes the piano taken over a stencil because it is not 
manufactured in its own individual factory, if there 
is given the origin of the piano. 

This means the protection of the purchaser, for no 
manufacturer wants his name value injured by mis- 
representations, nor does any reliable manufacturer 
want his pianos sold at prices that are not within the 
value of the piano or according to their grade. 

All these changes have brought about a better con- 
dition in the piano industry. 

Dealers are more careful, and there is no effort to 
cheat on the part of the honest dealer who has a 
name value in his own territory. 

\t present there is no reliable authority to appeal 
to in case the unreliable one who professes to be a 
piano dealer and practices the argument of “just as 
good,” “why pay for names,” etc., which was so com- 
mon during the days of the stencil, but there is often 
necessity for information of a reliable nature when 
a salesman endeavors to get a high price for a piano 
of unknown origin by misrepresentation, or the claim 
that a piano that has been absorbed is a stencil when 
it is not according to present-day classification. 


Protection Given 
If the origin of a piano is known, then the maker 
of it can be appealed to; the manufacturer will ask 
the dealer who may have sold a piano by claiming the 
competitor was trying to sell a piano that was a sten- 
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cil because it had gone out of business and was now 
built with others in the same factory. 

The advances in manufacturing, the segregating 
of certain movements in production, have brought 
about changes that make for savings and betterments. 

All piano men know this; yet with the improve- 
ment of the pianos through these savings and bring - 
ing in modern methods of production is utilized by 
some in a way that is not legitimate, for any piano 
that is known as to its origin, is a name value instru- 
ment. 

The question is, is such a method of competition 
good business for those who strive to lower the name 
value of a piano by claiming it is a stencil when it is 
not ? 

Piano Quality will endeavor to solve this for any 
one who may want to know about any particular 
make of piano. 

The little book itself will tell the truth about the 
majority of name value pianos. 


Naming Quality 

In the first quarterly edition there may be some 
mistakes through a misleading idea as to the policy 
of the new Piano Quality. 

In such cases the MusicaL Courter Extra will 
make corrections, and the next quarterly edition will 
show these changes to the trade, while the correction 
in the Musicat Courter Extra, or by letter, will 
solve the troubles of the individual sale. 

As to the radio, the same policy will be carried 
out, and this will apply to all musical instruments. 

This will be of value to those piano dealers who 
will change the piano stores into music stores, and 
it is believed the new Piano Quality will serve a 
great end in the maintaining name value and quality 
which must set the prices on pianos of all grades. 

This applies to the radio, the phonograph and other 
musical instruments, even extending to the violin, 
for authoritative and reliable sources for such in- 
formation is at command of both Piano Quality and 
the MusicaL Courter Extra. 


OOOOSD 


A House Divided 
Against Itself— 


SERIOUS situation confronts the piano trade 


The 


A 


situation has reached the point where it is becoming a 
matter of debate whether the National Association is 
justified in existing. 


today in regard to the association idea. 


The piano trade seems very 
definitely divided into two camps, due to the verbal 
bombshell which Ohio cast through the columns 95f 
the official bulletin of that association. 
of the MusicaL Courter Extra there are presented 


In this issue 


some opinions divergent to those of the Ohio organi- 
zation. 

As is also stated elsewhere, the MusicaL Courter 
E:xtTrA feels a certain moral responsibility in this. 
It was the Musrcat Courter Extra who first called 
attention to the deplorable fact that the oldest and 
most powerful of the state associations did not see 
fit to ally itself with the other state bodies on a basis 
of equal footing. Knowing the hidden resentment 
which some of the parties in the dispute possessed, 
the MusicAL Courter Extra was rather reluctant 
to reopen the subject, but felt it was for the vital 
good of the industry that the matter should be settled 
once and for all. The outburst which has followed 
shows that the MusicAL Courter Extra was not 
without justification for this hesitancy. 


No Brotherly Love Here 


Reading the reports on both sides, it seems rather 
a pity that a question which means so much to the 
piano trade in actual dollars and cents can not be 
discussed amicably, without dragging in personali- 


ties. It is true that the participants in the debate 
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have not yet descended to the levels of slinging mud 
and opprobrious epithets, but enough is said to show 
that the feeling of brotherly good will is conspicuous 
by its absence. There is no reason why this should 
be. No one would deny the right, either of the Na- 
tional Association or of the Ohio Association, to an 
honest difference of opinion. Even if these opinions 
should be so widely divergent as to prevent some 
amicable compromise, there is still no reason for wild 
excitement. 

Ohio, for many years, has existed without the Na- 
tional Association. Apparently, it has made a pretty . 
good job of it, as associations go. The National 
Association, on the other hand, has existed so far 
without Ohio. So much being settled, it seems that 
litigants on both sides should be able to approach the 
matter in just this state of mind, that it is not an 
absolutely vital matter whether Ohio decides to join 


or not. 


The Issue 


The only point at issue that could possibly be of 
any importance is whether it is for the best interests 
of the Ohio music trades and of the national mustc 
trades, as represented through the National Associa- 
tion, for Ohio to amalgamate its interests with the 
national by affiliating. Curiously enough, this is the 
one point which has not been touched upon in all the 
debate. So far, and this is not intended to stir up any 
hostility of feeling, it appears that everybody con- 
nected with the dispute has been very much predis- 
posed to stand upon his dignity. 

There have been actual accusations made which 
carry a rather interesting significance. In the Ohio 
reply, there is the almost open declaration that the 
National Association is controlled by the Old Guard, 
and that there is very little chance for the con- 
stituent bodies to preserve any real liberty of action. 
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Ohio also speaks of the “gag rule” and of taxation 
without representation, which would indicate to an 
unbiased observer that Ohio is approaching the ques- 
tion of affiliation in not too amicable a state of mind. 

In the reply of the National President, he refuses 
to grant that he is answering Ohio’s statement, inas- 
much as he chooses to consider it purely unofficial. 
There is more than a hint of umbrage in the implica- 
tion that Ohio is high-hatting the National Associa- 
tion, and is attempting to dictate to the National 
Association the terms upon which Ohio shall be ad- 
mitted to membership. Whether or not these charges 
are true as advance representations prior to a real 
conference, they do not seem calculated to bring 


about a peaceable solution. 


Why Associations? 


Perhaps the time has come for a serious consid- 
eration of the purposes of association organization. 
The charges Ohio has brought should not go unan- 
If they are untrue, they should be shown 
If they are true, then there is presented 


swered. 
as such. 
the necessity for an organization along rather differ- 
ent principles. The present method of printing arti- 
cles such as appeared in the Retail Music Merchant, 
the official publication of the Ohio Association, and 
letters by the National President written, not to any 
member of the Ohio Association where it could re- 
ceive consideration, but to the executive secretary of 
the National Association, are not calculated to bring 
the issue any closer to definitiveness. 

All through the controversy there runs the same 
ridiculous note. There is not a single charge or state- 
ment made by Ohio in this last statement which has 
not been a matter of common knowledge for almost 
two years. There is no need of a consensus of opin- 
ion to find out what Ohio’s attitude has been. Ohio’s 


Success is Often the Result of 
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attitude, unless it changed considerably following the 
meeting at Cleveland this year, is exactly that which 
has been presented. This much may be taken for 
granted. However, it appears that those who have 
in charge the affairs of the National Association have 
been willing to let this situation go on without any 
apparent attempt to remedy it, except in an entirely 
unofficial capacity. 


An Explanation Needed 


For example, it has never been explained, either 
officially or unofficially, just what happened to Ohio’s 
Was the plan 


discussed, was there a vote upon it, or was it put 


plan at the famous meeting in 1925. 


aside for future discussion and left undecided? Ohio 
has been asking this for quite a while without having 
received an answer, and it is probable that it is just 
this attitude that has caused the major part of Ohio’s 
resentment. It is not the fact that her plan was 
rejected, but it is the fact that she considers at least 
that the plan was rejected without proper considera- 
tion. 

The Musicat Courter Extra frankly confesses 
Whatever 


action was taken was taken in an executive meeting 


that it does not know what happened. 


which trade paper representatives were not permitted 
to attend. The reports of the transactions of this 
executive session contained no information regarding 
the disposition of Ohio’s plan. 

It seems that the first step taken towards a bring- 
ing together of this recalcitrant state and the national 
body should be in the form of a declaration of what 
happened at that particular meeting, and the ultimate 
And let all communi- 
There has been too much 
secrecy already concerning the entire affair. 


disposition of the Ohio plan. 
cations be in the open. 


Taking Advantage of an Opportunity— 


We offer to progressive dealers a complete line of pianos, a group of instruments representing the greatest 
) g 


value in its particular price range. 


Each was develo ped to fill a definite merchandising need on the part 


of the music dealer and it offers a real opportunity to dealers who want an artistic leader such as the Stieff 


piano, one of America’s finest instruments since 1842, together with the companion instruments—the Shaw, 


the Bennett-Bretz and the Davies and Son. 


We have an interesting merchandising and financing plan. 
g 


Stieff Hall 


Ask about it. 


No obligation is incurred 


Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 


315 N. Howard Street 


Baltimore 
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Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 


Some Interesting Stories About the Pure 
Toned Julius Bauer & Co. Piano, 
Showing How the Genius of Its 
Maker Has Met With Appreciation 
of Artists and Music Lovers the 

World Over. 


Phere 


instrument 


entirely new struc- 


through the 


uined patents 


M 


Object 


Price No 
~ ee nt regardin he Julius 
where a 
iano in Chicago 
The lad 


ilius Bauer repre- 
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bler 


in the same way,—and the fools know it. 
—OLiverR WENDELL Ho_Mes. 


ig Seaman 


We had no expectation of hearing of anything again, but in 
letters which came to us since our return to the United 
States, two have made mention of the piano. It was, of 
our most valued possession, and there was nothing 
ike it in that whole community of 600,000 people. The 
quotatons from the letters follow. 

“Your beautiful piano has gone the 
My gardener reported that the looting soldiers got it 
out of the door and down the front steps of your house. It 
was too heavy and unwieldy to be carried farther and they 
made a bargain with some coolies selling it to them for 
sixty cents—for firewood! It breaks my heart to think of 
its coming to such an end after all those evenings of pure, 
soul thrilling music Dr. Hamilton gave us on that instru 
ment. It seems like the death of a dear friend.” Signed, 
Mrs. J. L. Buck, who remained in Shanghai the 
tragedy. Dated April 26, 1927. 

“You will be interested to know that your lovely Bauer 
piano was rescued by some students of the University who 
had heard y lay and who knew its value. They found it 
in the possession of some coolies who had gotten it son 
how from the soldiers who looted your home \fter con 

rabl they bought it for a few dol and 
had it moved to the University where it is now. Its appear 
ance is badly marred but its are beautiful as ever. 
and we are using it to sing by in the College Assemblies.’ 
Signed, Lin Chong-len, Chinese Professor in the Universit; 
of Nanking. Dated Aug. 12, 1927. 

We were happy to know that it was not entirely destroyed, 
i entirely to us, since we shall not return again 
to China. But it is a pleasure to know that the piano we 
valued so highly ourselves is still in the Uni 
versity of Nanking, and that we have been the donors, un 

rselves, of such a gift to the student body. 
Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) C. H 
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A Tribute From a Great Pianist 
is a great pianist in this country, well-known t 


who has, during all of his years concertizing in 
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this country, used but one make of piano, and that one of 
the great pianos made in this country. In all his European 
concert performances, the pianist has used the Erard. It 
the The that this 


quality of the Julius Bauer piano was similar to that of the 


had flashed in mind of Rambler tonal 
flat scale concert grand of the Erard make which had been 
heard several years before. 

Meeting the great pianist in New York one day, and re 
calling that he had used the Erard piano in his concert tours 
in Europe, he was asked, on his next visit to Chicago, to 
visit the warerooms of Julius Bauer & Co. in Wabash Ave 
nue, and try a new construction method and to test the tonal 
qualities of the Julius Bauer pianos. Arrangements were 
this the the 
pianist was met in New York by The Rambler several weeks 
The 
that he had visited the Julius Bauer warerooms, 


made for visit, warerooms were visited and 


afterward. The pianist said, upon meeting Rambler, 


had tried 
the pianos one day for a couple of hours, and had gone back 
the next day and spent an afternoon with the pianos. He 
asked The Rambler why he had been requested to try the 
Julius 

The 
him of any other make of piano 


Jauer piano. 


Rambler wanted to know if the tone had reminded 
The pianist studied a 
moment, and said that he did not recall any resemblance 
When The 
Erard tone?” 
The 


grand.” 


Rambler asked, “Does it remind you of the 


he said, “Which Erard piano?” 


Rambler said, “The old flat scale Erard concert 


At once, the pianist cried, “You are right. There is that 
juality, but it is different.” 


this not 


tonal 
The 
] 


that the Julius Bauer piano is augmented to the full 


Rambler then said, “Is caused by the fact 
\meri 
between the 


the 


can volume, thus making great difference as 


small tone of the Erard piano referred to and tone 


volume of the Julius Bauer? 
The pianist agreed to this, and paid the high compliment t 


the Julius Bauer piano which, as we piano men all know, 


utilized or attributed to this artist, in view of 


had 


American tours, and it might be 


could not he 


fact another make of his 


that 
the 


the that he used plano in 


some piano men would 
great artist in favor 


itself 


utilize this favorable comment of 


of the Julius Bauer piano, when the piano confirms 


all that has been said about it 


An Unusual Piano 


All this tends to show that the Julius Bauer piano, as 


manufactured under the new construction concepts of Wil- 
liam M 


should be 


Bauer, is an unusual piano, one that stands out, and 
others to build to. Its 


full, 


a model as to tone for 
remarkable, 


indefinitely 


purity of tone is and gives it a 


tone that lives seemingly 


Those who love piano tone should visit the Lyon & Healy 
tl sold 


warerooms in Chicago where these pianos are and 


study the tone, and also the methods of cor uction, and 


carry with them into their own factories the 
William M. 


wonder ful 


ideals that 


into these 1 


Bauer has built 


tonal quality. 
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strangest part of this story 
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this story and re the 
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much surprise, “I never heard an Erard piano in my life. 


It can thus be that this pure tonal quality of the 


seen 


the the new 
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and 


ear through 
William 


genius, 


Julius Bauer piano, as brought t 


construction of the piano under the patents of 
Bauer, was the tonal conception of the Bauer 
and 


flat 


absolutely he reminiscence 


solely 
old 
but 


due to this genius 


as to the tone of the scale Erard piano with i 


volume is seeming resemblance, but the 


had nothing to do with what William M. Bauer 


small tone 
Erard tone 


brought through his new construction, and the vibrations 


of which have a resemblance to the French piano, but it is 


truly an American product, without any reference to what 


had gone before. It is the coincidence that presents in the 


art of tone production, and is like unto the memory or the 


coincidences that present in music composition 
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What the Steinway Means in the World 
of Music and How This Great Repu- 
tation Is Built to and Fostered— 
Ernest Urchs and His Trips Abroad 
an Example of This Work. 


In the last issue of the Musicat Courter Extra there 
appeared an editorial that gave an illuminating illustration of 
the activities of Steinway & Sons in the music world. It 
may be well to again print this in order to lead up to a 
discussion of the why of the great work that is being done 
by this illustrious old house, with its wonderful piano, in 
the past and in the present. This editorial reads as follows: 


It Does! 


Those who decry the piano should take heart. There are 
eleven pianists advertised as dispensing the joys of the 
keyboard in public in New York City for the seven days 
and nights of the week of November 27-December 2. There 
must be love for the piano, the basic music instrument, to 
allow of this presentation, or these pianists would not play. 
Just as a passing thought it might be added that seven of 
these pianists will use the Steinway. The total music events 
advertised in the Sunday papers of this week show thirty- 
one appearances for the Steinway. This carries out in a 
measure what is said in another part of this paper where it 
is told that the Steinway appears in more music events 
than any other make in the piano field, more than any other 
piano of concert proportions in the world. This is an 
indication of what the piano owes the Steinway. No one 
begrudges the Steinway its place in the music world. It is 
something to feel that the Steinway is the piano of the 
world. Also, it may be added, the total number of concerts 
given in New York City during the month of November is 
200, with the Steinway appearing in over 50 per cent. of 
them. Does the piano live? Jt does. 


A World Wide Picture 


All this looks easy when one reads it, but to go into the 
actual facts of why and how the Steinway piano is used 
in so many concerts throughout the world, presents a picture 
of continuous labor, one might say, if it were not just part 
of the Steinway policy in its efforts to carry to the people 
the piano as a musical instrument, and this through the 
greatest artists of the time. 

It would be hardly possible to tell of the numerous de- 
partments in the Steinway organization, but when it comes 
to the question of the public appearances of the Steinway 
piano upon the concert platform, it is found that there is a 
directing head and manager of the department of the Stein- 
way organization who has under him an organization that 
attends strictly and directly to the work of the affiliating 
of the Steinway with all things musical of the highest type. 

There have been numerous illustrations printed in the 
Musical Courier, Thursday edition, and in the other publica- 
tions devoted to music, of the recent visit of Ernest Urchs 
to Europe. There is in these illustrations shown the great 
musicians of Europe with Mr. Urchs, in various snapshots. 
There was no attempt evidently in the presenting of these 
pictures to exploit Mr. Urchs or the Steinway piano, for 
they are of a friendly nature, the kind that one will have 
brought about in the visit of friends. These snapshots are 
of a home character, of that friendly, home nature that 
carries with it something more than the mere commercial 
side of music and the piano. It indicates the wide acquaint 
anceship that Mr. Urchs has with the musicians of Europe, 
and the same can be said as to his friendships with the 
leading musicians of this country. 


Building Friendships 


Mr. 
two 


Urchs left New York last July, and returned some 
weeks ago. All that 
taking care of the friendly feeling as between the House 
Mr. Urchs attended 


or three time he was busy in 
of Steinway and the great musicians. 
the leading musical events during the months that he was 
and, while would this 
kind, having the advantages that Mr. Urchs has of meeting 
the musical element throughout Europe, yet this is but a 
part of the Steinway policy of building to the musical 
recognition of the Steinway piano, and at the same time 
creating friendships that have continued for the many years 
that Mr. Urchs has been connected with Steinway & Sons. 

The work preceding Mr. Urch’s advent to the Steinway 
House was along the same lines. It is this constant effort 
to bring about the recognition of the good in music, and at 
the same time to affiliate the Steinway piano with the highest 
in music through the great artists that has made it possible 
for the Steinway to be recognized as shown in this editorial 
clipped from this paper. 

Some piano men are prone to feel that the Steinway itself 
does this work. The Steinway piano, however, is but the 
object of the work that is being done, creating of friend- 
ship and a knowledge of the tonal qualities of the Stein- 
way piano. 

Mr. Urchs was kept busy during the months in Europe 
among the musicians that he visited, keeping in touch with 
the work that the great artists were doing, no matter 
whether they were pianists, composers, singers, or violinists— 
Mr. Urchs encompasses the whole field of music in a trip 
of this kind. 


abroad, some enjoy a visit of 
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It is not sufficient for Mr. Urchs to visit Europe for a 
few weeks. If he misses one section of a country, the 
artists in that section resent it, and he therefore is com- 
pelled to remain in Europe about a third of his time, one 
would imagine from his visits in the past. 


A Great Work 


Here is illustrated the wonderful work that the Steinway 
House is doing at all times in the amalgamating the institu- 
tion with music, and bringing Europe and America closer 
together, binding the two countries together as far as 
music is concerned, to a point where it might be said it is 
doing more to amalgamate these relations than all the politi- 
cal parties in either the United States or Europe. 

It has taken many years for Mr. Urchs to build to this 
close relationship with the musicians of the world, and it 
can be said that there is probably no man in the musical 
world today who has as wide an acquaintance and as many 
intimate friends among the great artists and musical celebri- 


i 


NT 


Ernest Urchs, 
Manager 
Artists and Concert 


Division 


Steinway & Sons, 


New York 
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piano manufacturer was a jovial salesman who got a lot 
of fun out of his work. The Rambler recalls Mr. Camp 
bell telling a story about how he lost a sale, after hearing 
two salesmen tell how hard they had to work to make two 
seemingly impossible sales. That story has stood out in the 
The Rambler 


One would have thought from the stories told by the hard- 


mind of these many years. 
working salesmen that the two sales were tragedies, and 
probably Mr. Campbell wanted to cheer up the group by 
his story of piano men in the old Adams House, Boston, 
where piano men foregathered in those days. 

Mr. Campbell said there was lots of fun in piano selling, 
and told the incident of the sale he lost. There was a real 
jolly Irish woman, he said, who was on the prospect lists 
of all the piano houses in Boston, and just to find out if it 
was a real prospect, Mr. Campbell said he paid the lady 
two or three visits and enjoyed her wit and keenness. She 
was having a lot of fun herself with the different sales- 
who talked to her, them encouragement, but 


men gave 


UT 





TAA 


ties as this man who has done so much to hold the Steinway 
reputation on a level with the piano itself. There is more 
to all this than can be said in an article of this kind. It is 
to be hoped that some day Mr. Urchs can be induced to 
write a history of his work, and in that there could be 
given a story that would be of value as a part of the 
musical history of the world. 


zee 


Mark P. Campbell Tells a Story of His 
Piano Selling Days That Illustrates 
a Fine Point in Salesmanship and 
Also How One Can Derive Happi- 
ness in His Work. 


Mark P. Campbell, of the Brambach, wants to know why 
piano salesmen look upon their work as labor. He asks, 
“Why not have a lot of fun selling pianos?” 

Those who knew the genial Brambach man when he was 
selling pianos in Boston can attest that the now successful 
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could never be brought to the signing of her name on the 
dotted line. She found that a salesman told her a lot of 
stuff about the other salesmen and warned her against them. 


In Hot Water 


She finally caught this bird in so many lies, she finally 
told him to keep away from her house, and if he called 
again she would throw hot water on him. The salesman 
did not believe her, but on his next visit she kept her word 
and did throw a pan of hot water, and it was hot, on the 
man she called a “dirty liar.” 

“Did she buy a piano of you?” was asked by one of the 
two men who made their work labor instead of enjoying 
it. 

“No, and she never intended to,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the salesman, “What did she do to you?” 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. kindly 
manner. 


“Why ?” 


Campbell in his usual 


asked the salesman of labor. 


“IT saw her throw the hot water on you,” was the quiet 
reply, “and I knew then she did not want to buy a piano, 
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because you men had worked so hard she never wanted to 
see another piano salesman, much less buy a piano.” 


A Lesson in Selling 


There may seem to be some levity and discouragement 
in this story but Mr. Campbell just wanted to give these 
two men a lesson in successful piano selling. It is this 
characteristic of this piano man_ that 
so much to salesmen he talks to in his trips among piano 


successful means 
men. 

Mr. Campbell loves and has faith in the piano, he makes 
his work a joy instead of labor, and that tells the reason 
why he has risen from a retail piano salesman to one of the 
most successful piano manufacturers in the industry. That 
is why Mark P. Campbell is always happy and contented, 
why his work is a pleasure, and with it all no man works 
harder than this man who placed the small grand upon 
the piano map, and within the reach of those who, before 
his working out the problem, looked upon the grand piano 
as something beyond them. 

If Mark P. Campbell could get happiness out of his 
more 


work in his early days in piano selling, how much 


must he get out of it now? Certainly not less at this day, 


for his gentle and wholesome geniality indicates he has 
never lost his love or respect for his work as a piano man. 


ners 


Prospects for 1928 Are Excellent if Only 
the Dealer Will Tend to His Knit- 
ting, Get After Sales and Forget to 
Worry About Competition—An In- 
dividual Problem. 


Predictions as to the coming year are now in order among 
those piano men who are given to talking about how pianos 
can be sold without work. The application of the piano 
man to his own individual methods of selling, of gaining 
the attention of the people to the necessity of music in the 
homes, and the piano to give that music, seems to be tak 
ing up much thought without regard to the present day. 

It is just as much importance to sell a piano a day at 
this time as it is to ruminate and find excuses as to why 
we are not going to have a good piano year for 1928. It is 
well to be optimistic, but it is not well to believe that being 
optimistic is going to create piano sales without giving at- 
tention to the necessities of going after piano sales today, 
to-morrow or the week. 

Some are talking about what the automobile is going to 
do, others not that 
money are being invested in bonds and stocks, not only of 
this ccuntry but of European countries, and that in a measure 
the men who sell these stocks are finding customers for 


are aware millions and millions oi 


this kind of investment or saving, while the piano men are 
seemingly working along the old lines of least resistance, 
which consist in a measure in the finding of excuses, the 
general conditions surrounding the commercial world being 
the basis of fault finding, for that is really what excuses 


amount to. 
Money Is Plentiful , 


That the automobile will have a weight in turning trade 
the coming year is bound to be felt, yet when we stop and 
consider that the automobile can not absorb all the money 
in the world, and there is a lot left even after the stock 
salesmen get in their work and persuasive efforts to make 
people believe that is the best way to arrive at savings, 
with little excuses as to the detrimental effects of the losses 
made through false offerings, which can be likened to the 
stencils in the piano business, there will be enough to offer 
piano salesmen work that can be made to resolve into 


piano sales from the dividends obtained from stocks and’ 


bonds that can be made to even up the losses through the 
automobile selling. 

The radio and other musical instruments are doing their 
work to make music a necessity, and if all that has been 
argued as to the work of the Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music be true, and that the attracting the attention and 
interest of the people to music, then we must say that we 
have before us a year that will measure better than 1927, 
and yet 1927 would be a good piano year if only the piano 
men ‘would bring their overhead of selling to the same per- 
centage that automobile dealers are cé ympelled to bring theirs 
because only have something like a 25 per cent. markup. 

Contrast this with the markup allowed, supported and en- 
couraged by the manufacturers of pianos, then we have the 
real basis of arriving at the constant talk and pessimistic 
views of the piano men of today. It is not a question of 
production of units that tells the business in pianos, it is the 
results as to profits. If the markup that now is allowed 
and protected by the manufacturers does not bring profits, 
then it is the fault of the overhead and the general lassitude 
of the dealers in going after piano sales. 


The Country Is Prosperous 


If the radio be handled correctly by the dealer, if the 
phonograph and other musical instruments are handled right 
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and upon a correct overhead, then will the profits of the 
piano dealer with his music store arrive at results that will 
be encouraging. 

Lack of piano production is not due to the automobile, the 
radio or any other cause. It is the wastefulness of the 
piano dealer in selling methods. This country is prosperous. 
It is not in danger of any set-back, or “dip,” if we have 
faith in our bankers who have their fingers upon the pulse 
of general finance. Let us copy a report in the New York 
Times of an address made by Charles E. Mitchell, President 
of the National City Bank, of New York, in Detroit, 
December 8th. 
is of value: 


Mr. Mitchell covers these very points, and 


Detroit, Mich., Dec. 9—Continued prosperity for the 
entire country, largely growing from the increase of auto- 
mobile production in Detroit, was predicted at a luncheon 
at the Detroit Athletic Club, at which Charles E. Mitchell, 
President of the National City Bank of New York, spoke 
to an audience of prominent Detroiters, including Fred 
Fisher, President of the Cadillac Motor Company, and his 
six brothers, who gave the luncheon, and Edsel Ford. 

Mr. Mitchell said practically every country and community 
on the face of the globe would buy the Model A Ford and 
General Motors cars. 

“The year 1928 will be one of unparalleled prosperity,” 
said Mr. Mitchell. “The powerful influences of a sound 
credit situation, a return of Mr. Ford and other manu- 
facturers to a normal output and continuance of large-scale 
buildings will swing business back into its stride. 

“The shutdown of the Ford industries had a wider in- 
fluence on business in the last six months than Mr. Ford 
realizes, or will admit. The country is wildly enthusiastic 
over the prospect of business revival which will follow the 
new Ford. Even with Mr. Ford’s shutdown business was 
good and only 625,000 less cars were sold this year than 
last.” 

Mr. Mitchell said he did not want to give the impression 
that 1927 was a bad business year, but rather to convey 
that 1928 would be a better one and that Detroit is going to 
be the greatest beneficiary of this coming era of prosperity. 

“There is no bank credit inflation today,” said Mr. Mitchell. 
“Time deposits have increased 32 per cent. Saving deposits 
comprise 80 per cent. of bank funds and all signs spell 
safety for the future.” 


Get After Business 


It has the 
Musica. Courter Extra is not inclined to place much con- 


been said in these columns before that 


fidence in predictions, for they are like weather reports— 
We 


them or we can apply ourselves to the getting of business 


they sometimes hit and again they miss. can accept 


along individual lines. Each individual has his own ways 


and means of getting business. If the piano man copies 


what others are doing, and especially if he copies the 


but a counterfeit. He 


If he fails, let him assume 


methods of his competitors, he is 
must attend to his own knitting. 
the responsibility. He can not hope to get piano sales by 
advertising a special sale of misrepresentations like a com- 
petitor is doing under the belief the competitor is getting 
all the business, when his competitor is not getting it. Such 
a man is but a dumbell bell, and has only himself to blame. 
Let him go out after piano sales and he will get them. 
Let his small musical instrument sales carry the people into 
the that makes Let him 


warerooms a personal contact. 


study how he can get sales of musical instruments out of 
those he has sold pianos to. 

The false idea that because a piano has been sold to a 
family after a long term of cultivation is the last thing that 
can be sold, is bad business. 


attitude of 


Let the optimism rest with the 
Mr. Mitchell, and then 
give heed to what is doing in the way of business getting. 


general such men as 
Let the dealer realize that advertising does not sell pianos—- 


it is but an aid. It requires rare ability to sell pianos. 

Let the brains of the business man concentrate on how 
to get sales, to close them good and tight, get the money 
after they are sold. Let each man work out his own salva- 
tion, apply his own mental resources to this end, and he will 
not care how many automobiles are sold, how many are 
made, or how much they are sold for. 

Let the dealer of musical instruments run his own busi- 
ness according to his needs, keep his overhead where it 
should be, increasing it as his business grows, but beware 
of trying to “do” a competitor in showing off, and he wil 
not worry about automobiles, who will run for president, 
or anything else but having a good time and enjoying the 
good things in this life, with a generous sprinkling of sun- 
be dark with clouds— 
the dark days will not be caused by his own business limita- 


shine in the home even if the sky 


tions and lack of energy. 


eRe 


President Irion States Piano Business Is 
Better Ethically Today Than Ever 
Before—With All Due Modesty the 
Musical Courier Extra Presents the 
Reason for This Improvement 


Herman Irion, President of the Music Industries Chamber 
of Commerce, states with some enthusiasm that the piano 


business is better today than it has been for many, many 


years past. President Irion, of course, refers to the moral 


condition, or, to utilize the piano vocabulary, the piano 
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The Rambler is inclined to be- 


lieve President Irion to be correct as to the ethical atmos- 


business is more ethical. 


phere, but is not inclined to believe that the ethical culture 
has been brought about by the Chamber of Commerce or 
the association ideals. 

With muted modesty, The Rambler claims that this ethi- 
cal condition has been brought about through the efforts of 
the MusicaL Courter Extra, and this in holding to the 
rectitude and policies of the houses of the high grade makes. 
If there have been evils in the piano trade, it was the 
MusicaL Courier Extra that had the courage to throw the 
light of day upon the misrepresentations and unethical prac- 
tices indulged in by certain elements in the piano business 
many years ago. 

The struggles to present the good, to the 
results of the work of the Chamber of Commerce, to com- 
pensate those who contribute the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars that have been spent, does not present as one looks 


show actual 


back over past years and to a limited extent today. 


What About Production! 


If the Chamber of Commerce, or the association ideal, had 
been productive of so many good results, why is it not able, 
during these days of plentitudinous money among the multi- 
tudes, to hold piano production to a point where piano men 
can say with as much gusto as does President Irion, that 
the piano business is good, not only morally, but in quantity 
results? 

The Rambler knows the Musicat Courter Extra does not 
claim that it had the power, or has had the power, to create 
production and consumption, but it does claim that whatever 
reforms and whatever good has come to piano men in the 
proper selling of pianos, gives the opportunity to claim, with 
becoming modesty, let it be said, that this paper is responsible 
for the reformations in the direction of morals. 

President Irion is right in his claim that the piano busi- 
ness of today is good as compared with that of days gone 
by, but he does not give credit where credit is due. The 
Musicat Courter Extra boldly proclaims and admits that 
its own efforts have brought about whatever moral reforma- 
tion there exists in piano manufacturing and selling today 

The only credit, aside from the Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, that can be given the Chamber of Commerce, 
with all due respect to President Irion’s proclamation, is 
that it has acted as a cloak stencil 
through manipulations of those most interested the Chamber 
of Commerce has brought down upon the piano business all 


for the piano, and, 


that is now militating against large production and selling 
of a nature that allows the dealer and the manufacturer to 
stand upon a cash foundation, and the building toward name 
value in every direction. 


The Greatest Loss 


It has cost the piano business of this country hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in this protection of the most disreput- 
able methods of the commercial world, and that to bring 
about the conditions that exist today. The Musicar 
Courter Extra has fought this evil, but it admits it is un- 
able to eradicate the one great evil that has restricted expan- 
sion and disrupted good standing through 
methods. 


reprehensible 
Much has been done by this paper in building to 
high standards through offering the high grades as the ob- 
jects to follow, but the associations that are so numerous 
throughout the piano trade militated against the 
efforts, and brought false witness as to the proclaimed ends 


have 


and aims of the association ideals that do not permit of the 
stencil, unless sold as a stencil, or, to be probably more cor- 
rect, the name value of honest pianos has been desecrated 
and allowing the name value pianos to fight their individual 
battles alone and unaided. 

that these 
statements are too strong, or are not correct, the columns of 
the MusicAL Courter Extra are open for a full and drastic 


If any piano dealer or manufacturer feels 


discussion, allowing the presentation of figures on the part 
of those who wish to defend the association ideals, or those 
who think otherwise have the same privilege, of distributing 
their thoughts, just as those who make the Musica Courter 
ExtTrA what it has been, and what it is. 


eRe 


A New Project of the N. B. A. M. to 
Facilitate the Formation of School 
Bands and Orchestras—A Great 
Promotional Work for the Small 
Musical Instruments. 


The Rambler has been very much interested in the dis- 
cussions that now are going on in the columns of the 
Musicat Courter Extra about the changing by the piano 
dealer, merchant as some prefer, of the piano store into a 
music store. There has been something said about brass 
bands, and this has been presented by the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music in an unusual manner. What 
this work has been is evident in the great number of bands 
that have been organized in the smaller centers. This fact 
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is evidence of the value of the work this bureau 


National 


| } 


imere Nas 


n itself 
of the Association is doing. 


just | 


een issued by this effective unit in the 
school work as regards music in a 
and National School of 
this 


statement that the National Bureau for the 


extending the 


entitled, “State 


work ol 


publication Orches- 


tra Contests.” The following regarding work is best 


presented in the 
\dvancement of Music has fired the opening gun in what 
vill be an extensive campaign for the promotion of school 
rchestras by the publication of its illustrated booklet, “State 
National 1928.” 


trations represent the beautiful prizes to be awarded in these 


and School Orchestra Contests, The illus- 
contests, and which have been donated by the National Musi- 
This 


giving its aid in the campaign in other ways as well and is 


cal Merchandise Association. progressive group is 


looking forward to a large development of the string en- 


sembles through the stimulus to be given by the Bureau. 


Working With Music Supervisors 


rt Bureau for 


The effectiveness of the work done by the 
the establishment and improvement of school bands through- 
ut the country, by means of the state and national contests, 
is generally recognized. The plans for the orchestra promo- 


tion will follow similar lines, though on a more restricted 


scale at first, and the Bureau will again have the collabora- 
tion of the Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music 
National with C. M. 


the Bureau, as secretary. This committee, 


Supervisors’ Conference, Tremaine, 


which 
its membership most of the leading figrues in 
| instrumental music, has worked out the rules for the 
in enlisting the 


school superin- 


orchestra contest and will actively assist 


interest of the music supervisors and the 


in urban and rural school systems 
chairman of the Committee, Joseph E. Maddy, super- 
Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
Bureau's previously published booklet, “School Orchestras 

How They May Be Developed,” 


demand since its publication some six months ago. 
booklet 


isor of music in author of the 


for which there has been 


ampaign will make large use of this 


Booklet Ready Soon 


announcement that the contest booklet is ready will 
within the next few days to the 15,000 music 
the booklet 


From present 


he country, and itself will be 


requesting it indications there 
requests that the limited first edition printed 


The 


orchestra lead- 


many 


ufficient, and a second will be necessary 


ontains valuable suggestions for the 


lless of whether they are planning to enter a 


are primarily in the carefully selected lists 


for each class of participants, the standard 


recommended, the judging plan, and the 


public interest in the orchestra.” 
ultimate], orchestra contests will 


school 


in the union and completely 


preliminary sectional contests, so that the 
rchestras may participate with the others. 


being approached in the band contests, 


reason to believe the orchestra contests 
successful 
merchandise should familiarize 


his booklet, not 


order to 


musical 


only for their own in- 


bring it intelligently to the 
who can be helpful in building up the 
orchestras 

ye F 
lee S. Roberts of San Francisco Opens 
New Chickering Warerooms in 
Berkeley, Cal.—Three Stores Now 
Managed by This Enterprising Piano 
Man. 
ee S. Robert enterprising Chickering representative 
concrete of the success 
by opening a branch es- 


is is the second branch 
first having been opened 
fact 


()ne 


1ouncement of this 


of recent date 


B rkeley 
nationwidc 
which is 
San 


a hgure of 
of the firm 
berts, originally a 
Eastern fields, 


mposing of 


his quest 
“Smiles,” 
“Lonesome, 
ight classical 


Parisienne ge 
1 
»pular and 


hich has 


factor 
who 
brought 


been a 


nas Chickering, 


as “the fi r of t modern piano,” 
i e the leading in- 


heing over ; ag 
nt featured by the new stor ith it will come its 
farshall & Wendell 
h full representa- 
Ampico, which re-enacts not only the fingering 
it also the expression and shading, of music 
Zenith radio will also be a 


Victor Orthophoni and 


companion imstrument 


Brewster piano, tog 


US panists 
with 
Brunswick 


recor ds 
Panatropes 
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Knabe Removal Sale Shows 
Period Pianos in Public Favor 


“No better proof, we think, could be offered that the 
piano market is far from dormant and that people still want 
high grade pianos despite the advent of radios, phonographs, 
and other ‘music making’ devices, than the remarkable suc- 
which has attended the Knabe Removal Sale,” said 
3erthold Neuer, vice-president of Wm. Knabe & Company, 
in a recent interview. 

“The Tower at Fifth Avenue 
seventh street is rapidly nearing completion,” continued Mr. 
Neuer, “and the warerooms of the Knabe Company will be 
installed there at the earliest possible moment. 


cess 


new Knabe and Forty- 


In the mean 
time, however, we are confronted with the problem of dis- 
posing of a million dollars worth of high grade pianos, 
including a large number of models used for demonstration 
purposes, pianos used by artists from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and a large number of pianos of various makes 
taken in trade. We decided not to move a single piano 
into our new quarters—and so announced in our newspaper 
advertisements. 

“Although oldest 
Avenue and its name is almost a household word in 


Fifth 
New 
York, the buying impetus on the part of the public ex- 


Knabe is the piano store on 


ceeded our expectations. On the opening day of the sale, 
November 23, sales amounted to $107,855, a figure which, 
so far as we have been able to determine, sets a new high 
By the end of the first week total 
sales at the Fifth Avenue store mounted to the quarter of 
a million mark. 


mark in piano sales. 


talk of late about 


declining markets and the tendency on the part of the public 


“There has been considerable loose 


to defer purchases. This sale of ours would tend to prove 
quite the opposite, particularly when it is considered that 
One 
of the most interesting commentaries in connection with the 
will until the stock of 
pianos at the temporary Fifth Avenue Knabe warerooms i 
exhausted 


the average purchase price of the pianos was $1000 


sale—which incidentally continue 
is the fact that an unusually high percentage 
of sales were made to “drop-ins.” Naturally, a great many 
sales also were made to prospects with whom he had been 
in touch for some time. 

“No 


tomers bought because of the reputation of the house and 


high pressure salesmanship was resorted to—cus 


because of the unusual values offered. Fourteen salesmen 


were constantly on the floor and they have had their hands 


full every day since the sale began. Although period piano 


were not stressed in our advertising, the increasing present 


day demand is well illustrated by the fact that 40 per cent. 


of all pianos thus far purchased during this sale were 


periods. The pianos used by artists of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company were especially sought for, and the fifteen 
that we had on hand were promptly sold on the opening 
day. Another interesting sidelight to the Removal Sale is 
the fact that 30 per cent. of all sales were for cash. 

“We used ten Metropolitan newspapers in advertising the 
sale, our efforts in this direction beginning three days be- 
Newspapers gave good cooperation in their 


fore the sale. 


write-ups in their news columns. In addition, we mailed 
a reprint of the initial advertisement to our prospect list, 


which brought the Removal Sale to the direct attention of a 
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great number of people who were logical prospects for 
new or slightly used pianos. 

“Many of the pianos were purchased as Thanksgiving 
gifts and we were forced to augment our regular delivery 
service to take care of the demands of those who wanted 
pianos in their homes for Thanksgiving Day. All those 
who purchased Monday, Tuesday or 
Wednesday—the opening days of the sale—were able to 
enjoy the pianos in their homes on Thanksgiving Day, all 
deliveries having 


pianos either on 


been completed Thanksgiving Eve.” 


International Player Roll Co. 
Presents “The Two-in-One” Roll 


The International Player Roll Company of Brooklyn has 
developed a distinct innovation in player rolls which should 
be a decided advantage to dealers handling this particular 
make. This is the might be 
termed, inasmuch as it combines parts hitherto only to be 


new two-in-one roll, as it 


found in two separate types of rolls. The new two-in-one 
roll can be played on the Standard 88 note, foot power 
pianos, and also on the foot-or-electric expression repro 
ducing pianos. 

It is obvious that this presents an attractive economy for 
the dealer, inasmuch as it reduces his stock to a single type 
of roll, where two were formerly necessary. Conserving the 
economical feature of this new development, there will be 
no increase in price over the standard International rolls 
produced formerly. 

While it is true that during the early part of the year the 
sales of expression reproducing pianos and players experi- 
enced some slight falling off following the general business 
stringency, conditions for these instruments have been im- 
proving steadily with a noticeable rising tendency as th, 
holiday season approaches. There is no question but that 
the sales of these particular types will increase with the 
improved conditions of 1928, and a wide sphere of utility 
will be opened to the new International two-in-one rolls. 

The International Player Roll Company is the only roll 
cutter that is offering these combination rolls at this time. 
Furthermore, the price is about half of that of the expres 
The 


present plan of production is that all International rolls will 


sion rolls that are now being offered on the market. 
be cut in this manner, and in addition standard numbers, for 
still 
edited or recut to meet these changed conditions. 


will be re- 
The first 
two-in-one rolls will be the regular 


which there exists considerable demand, 


offering of the new 


January release. It consists of thirty-one numbers, which 
list most of the popular favorites of the day, such as “Any- 
thing to Make You Happy,” “How Can I 
and “Molly Malone,” from the popular musical comedy, The 
Malones: “Sidewalks of New York,” and “Moon- 


Lane.” In addition, there are a number of those per- 


Believe in You,” 


Merry 
light 

ennial favorites for which there is always a large demand, 
such as “That Tumble Down Shack in Athlone,” and “Ire- 
land Must Be Heaven, for my Mother Came from There.” 
It is expected that International dealers will stock up heavily 
with the new type two-in-one rolls, judging from the orders 
which have already been received by the International Player 
Roll Company. These rolls are now ready for shipment in 
bulk, but it is advisable to order early in order to receive 
shipments in time for release in January 


Sherman-Clay Feature New Columbia Alliance 


Since taking over the Columbia Phonograph and Columbia records, Sherman, Clay & Co. in San Fran- 


cisco and their branches on the Coast have been giving some very nice publicity to this line. 


Above is an 


exhibit of Columbia Viva-tonal phonographs and new process records of the Columbia, displayed in a win- 
dow of Sherman, Clay & Co.’s store at Sutter and Kearny streets, San Francisco, early in December. 
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SO% of all the foot 


power player actions 


purchased by the 


American trade during 
1927 were made by 
the manufacturers of 


the 


STANDARD 
PLAYER ACTION 
























































During 1928 ee 


specify the player 
action which is the 
easiest to sell and will 


give you the greatest 
selling advantage. Ask 


for the 


STANDARD 
PLAYER ACTION 


[3] 
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STAN DARD 


OFARTIST RECORD © 


ACTION 


The Standard 
“Artist-Record” Action 
plays the recordings of 
all reproducing piano 


libraries of music mas- 
terpieces as well as 
regular music rolls. 


Specify this action—fur- 
nished at no extra charge. 
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Improvements in Radio Present New 
Opportunities for the Music Dealer 


BY HAL P. SHEARER 
Sales Manager Splitdorf Radio Corporation 


Most of the discussion as to the proper channels of retail 
distribution for radio appear to me to be beside the point. 

Certainly the music dealer is a logical outlet for radio. 
So are other types of outlets. 
handled in a disastrous manner in the past by many music 
merchants. 


Certainly radio has been 


So has it by many who specialized in radio to 
the exclusion of everything else. I am tempted to say: 
“Well, what of it?” 

First, let me say that at the present moment, for certain 
very definite reasons, radio will undoubtedly, or should un- 


Let's get down to brass tacks. 


doubtedly, at least, meet with less resistance from those not 
heretofore “sold” on the idea of featuring it. 

This refers to all logical outlets for the merchandise and 
here are three of the reasons that have exceptional applica- 
tion in the case of the music merchant: 

1. The arrival of the inherently electric receiver. 

2. The improvement of broadcasting situation from sev 
eral angles. 

3. The improvement of the “musical” quality of radio 
reception. 

To these may be added beauty in furniture, which, of 
course, gives an added argument for the fine furniture store 
as an outlet, and many other merchandising points, but for 
the moment I should like to enlarge on these three points 
only. 


The Inherently Electric Set 

Surely no one can deny that the inherently electric set 
almost makes over the music dealer’s opportunity in radio. 
Nothing has come anywhere as near to giving him a piece 
of merchandise similar—from a merchandising standpoint 
to what he is accustomed to sell. Obviously, for the music 
dealer desiring to take part in the whole framework of 
radio selling, as thousands of musical instruments dealers 
are now engaged, and prepared to departmentize radio, the 
all-electric set presents an added opportunity, but to the 
one who has constantly fought shy of radio, it is a godsend. 
The reasons are so apparent as to scarcely need argument, 
but it may be well to point out one or two. 

What was the first thing that was pictured in the mind 
of the average merchant outside the strictly radio store con- 
sidering “taking on” radio a few seasons ago? Well, if 
not the first, surely an important consideration was in the 
form of this question: “My goodness, must I worry with 
all the accessories, too?” There was just as much talk then 
about selling sets complete by these people as there is today 
about the latest type of the all-electric. Radio 
research has gone the demanders one better by offering 
receivers not only practically complete but simplified to the 
extent of yielding socket power operation. The inherently 
electric set is as if built to order for the music merchant. 
(I shall later take up the question of service.) 

Mention is made specifically of the improvement of the 
broadcasting situation for these reasons. First, before worth- 
while programs were put on the air the music dealer could 


receiver 


not conscientiously advocate, perhaps, radio as a musical 
instrument. There was a conflict there from the aesthetic 
standpoint—aesthetic, indeed but at the same time it touched 
business. Second, the DX lure was not within the sphere 
of the music dealer and no one could blame this type of 
merchant if he stayed away from radio while that was the 
sole consideration of most of the listeners-in, being closely 
allied with the then existing broadcast conditions. And 
when the air became “scrambled” to its greatest extent that 
gave the music merchant another rightful reason for “wait- 
ing.” 


Tone Quality Improvement 


A further step forward in justification of the music 
store as a logical outlet for radio receivers came with the 
improvement of the audio end of the receiver unit and with 
the great advance made in the building of speakers. . It was 
only natural for musical instrument dealers to balk at the 
handling of apparatus which, to say the least, was “un- 
musical.” Many people will bring up the argument that the 
same was true of the talking machine. True enough, but 
this is no argument against the music dealer’s having been 
wary about radio, in fact, it seems to build up his case. 
Without going into the whole technical history of radio 
design advances, let it be said that inasmuch as radio, from 
a purely musical consideration, has justified itself with the 
music dealer, there is nothing in the world to hold back the 
music merchant now from this one angle at least. 

After calling attention to the furniture element, I shall 
proceed to answer some cries that have been set up recently 
in this, and other publications, as to the music dealer and 


radio. 


Beauty That Charms the Eye 


Added to the three points given consideration above is 
that of Beauty in Radio as revealed in cabinet design. With 
the coming of real art furniture there has undoubtedly been 
brought into play another definite reason why the music 
dealer should than 
It is needless to detail why this is true as it is obvious 
that stores accustomed to selling on good-looking displays 
cabinet in which 

the makes 


favor radio to a greater extent ever. 


would welcome the sort of radio 
beauty that charms the eye as 
itself felt for the first time. 

To sum up, it may be said that from the viewpoint of the 
music dealer radio has “arrived” and I say this with 28 
years of piano experience back of me and that’s not all. 
My father was a piano man 
therefore, that I ought to know a bit 


new 


well as ear 


for sixty years! I feel, 


about the music 
store. 

When radio has come to the point when an installation 
runs into real money—from the viewpoint again of the 
piano man—it is time for it to take its place right along- 
side the other musical instruments for the home. 

Now for some recent objections and comment thereon. 

I thoroughly agree with the tenor of the remarks of 
the Musicat Courter Extra in response to some recent 
and the 


It will not be possible to take up each point 


dyspeptic remarks from other sources on radio 
piano man. 
but I should like to supplement what the MusicaL Courier 
Extra has written, and at the same time reply to some 


critics. 


The Less Than 5 Per Cent Argument 


1. The statement was made that, in the opinion of a 
than cent. of radio 
is sold through music dealers in the United States.” 


certain manufacturer, “less five per 


In Baltimore, as a matter of fact, where a Census of 
Distribution conducted by the United States Bureau of the 
Census detailed report on sales, etc. 
conducted by Distribution Department of 
the the United States, it 
found that of the $1,642,200 worth of radio sets and sup- 
plies sold in 1926, musical instrument stores did a volume 
of $138,000 or 8.40 per cent. 


example of an American city. what the estimator indicated! 


basis of a 
Domestic 


was the 
the 
Chamber of 


Commerce of was 


Just about twice, in a fair 


In Baltimore musical instrument outlets ran third in radio 
and ahead of outlets. They did a third 
of the volume of department stores, on radio. 

But this is the significant thing: Out of 102 outlets selling 
radio in Baltimore, 17 were strictly radio stores while 10 


sales electrical 


musical instruments stores sold radio, or to put it another 
way if there were 100 strictly radio stores handling radio 
in Baltimore there would be 60 musical instruments stores 
handling it. 

Admittedly the volume of the musical instruments stores 
in this city was not as great proportionately as the stores 
specializing in radio. That is natural. Compare, however, 
the 11 did 


only 2.86 per cent. of the total radio volume or one-third 


auto accessory stores handling radio. They 
as well as the musical instruments stores. 

Anyone who has traveled the country recently will tell 
you that the musical instruments store is fast getting to 
I do not 


believe the Baltimore figures are typical, certainly not in 


be the backbone of the retail radio distribution. 


the larger centres generally, and even so they are twice 
the estimate of the manufacturer referred to. Moreover, 
far from discouraging the radio industry, the tremendous 
potential in the musical outlet and the great opportunity 
to be developed there is source for congratulation. It is 
partial proof of my statement that the hour has struck for 
the music dealer in radio. 

In passing, it may be said, that there are those who be- 
lieve the music dealers—of all types—taking the country 
by and large, are doing a substantial volume. While definite 
figures are not available one has but to consider the tremen- 
dous volume of some of the outstanding outfits in the largest 
sales districts to arrive at the conclusion stated. 


Terms 
2. The objection to handling radio on the basis of 2 per 
10 days, net 30 days, as advanced by the same 
manufacturer is met by the application of more rapid turn- 
over. Even in a field like that of automotive jobbers it 


cent. 


was found that radio had a more rapid turnover, so much 
so that some of these jobbers have made radio the big end 
of their business. In a nutshell, radio moves faster and is 
paid for by the consumer on a much more rapid basis than 
the piano is. Just because the piano dealer was accustomed 
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to buy and sell on long time is no reason for applying a 
different method in radio. Even on the part time payment 
basis radio’s turnover is faster than other merchandise 
handled by the music store (save, of course, records and 
sheet music). It would serve no good purpose here to go 
into the whole subject of turnover affecting other ends of 


the music merchant’s business. 


Discount 


3. The discount. 
money on talking machines at 40 per cent. discount and 
Other 
reasons than that of overhead governed. It has been definitely 


Everyone knows that music dealers made 
that there came a time when they did not at 50 off. 


proved that money can be made on radio under existing 
discounts and where a dealer does not do so the trouble must 
be looked for elsewhere than in the differential between his 
prices and the consumer’s gross. Moreover, at this stage 
of radio’s development, with the all-electric set to the fore, 
the cost of handling radio is certainly reduced. 


The Best Dealer 


4. As to the type of dealer best qualified to handle radio. 
That comes down to the question of the individual. In 
Baltimore, exclusive radio stores are first, department stores 
second, and musical instrument stores third in volume. | 
can name places where the music dealers are first, and so 
“best” this 
It is dangerous, always, to generalize. 


on. As to the question of a certain type being 
is up to each outlet. 
Particularly, when it is stated that the next best to the ex- 
clusive radio store is the electrical store. Volume done does 
not prove this, on an average. 


Service 


5. Service. This is harped on so much with statements 
like these: “The music dealer does not grasp service” and “the 
Now too big a 
subject to dismiss with a paragraph, I'll admit. But the 
MusicaL CourrER Extra covered practically every point 
thoroughly in a recent issue. I shall add these: (1) the in- 
herently electric set will reduce service to a minimum and 


service is too great,” etc. etc. service is 


(2) service is now placed on a business basis, and (3) the 
radio manufacturer is now, in some cases, providing schools 
for instruction of the dealer and his serviceman in service 
and minor adjustments. For the all-electric receiver Split- 
dorf has established a special school system. 

In conclusion, there is no wonder the piano dealer fought 
When the manufacturer bought 
a lot of parts and assembled them, in certain cases actually 


shy of radio some time ago. 


things that are radio 
history, no wonder the music dealer lost confidence. 


fooled the dealers and did a lot of 


But now I say, the hour for the music dealer has struck. 
Get in on radio now, those who have not already done so. 
Plenty of money will be made in the coming years out of 
this merchandise. With most of the grief already back of 
the industry this is a mighty good time to get in and cash 
in on something that will soon be a household necessity. 
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N 1871 Jacob Doll became known to the 
| piano industry and trade as one in advance 

of his times in the piano industrial field. 
The Jacob Doll business grew, until he 
brought his five sons into the piano manufac’ 
turing business which his aggressiveness had 
built to large proportions. The sons have 
continued the policies of the father, have kept 
pace in all that pertains to piano production, 
and today the Jacob Doll & Sons pianos, 
players and grands, are of a quality that 
stands out as to tone and construction that 


Two Generations of Piano Builders 








the leading dealers place among the best. 
This is the strongest endorsement that can be 
given any piano. The Jacob Doll & Sons 
grand pianos present many elements of 
superiority as to quality, and this gives the 
dealer opportunity for the building to name 
value and business that passes into profits. 
The Jacob Doll & Sons grand pianos give the 
dealer an introduction to the musical element 
in his territory. Investigate this. The pianos 
will give their own messages of tone and 
quality. 
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An Unofficial Reply to Ohio’s Charges 
by the President of the N. A. M. M. 


The President of the National Association of Music Mer- 
chants has made a reply to the charges brought by the 
Ohio Association in regard to national affiliation. Also, 
This may seem confusing, but in reality 
it is very simple. The president of the N. A. M. M. has 
made a reply in a formal letter bearing his signature, as 
president. In the letter, however, he explains very carefully 
that he is not answering as president, but merely as a priv- 
ate individual. To explain this a bit further, the president 
states that he cannot reply as president, inasmuch as no 
formal protest was made to him as president, and therefore 
any utterance that he might give forth on this subject 
would be of a strictly non-official character. 

Furthermore, to make this distinction doubly clear, he 
addressed his reply, not to the Ohio Association, but to the 
Executive Secretary of the National Association. 

This attitude naturally destroys much of the value that 
his remarks might otherwise possess, but, as he himself 
declares, it is a difficult position in which he has been placed, 
and no other course apparently was open. Inasmuch as 
the president's letter was not addressed to the Ohio Asso- 
ciation, and could not possibly reach them except by some 
underground route, it can be of but little value in dissolv- 
ing the misunderstanding which appears to exist between 
the National Association and the Ohio Association. 


he has not replied. 


Points at Issue Vary 

The MusicaL Courter Extra, however, feels a certain 
moral responsibility inasmuch as it was in the columns of 
this paper that the question was again brought to the fore. 
The Musicat Courter Extra asked Ohio to state its reasons 
for the stand it had taken on national affiliation, and the 
Ohio Association replied, using, quite naturally, the col- 
umns of the official organ of that association as the medium 
for expressing its opinions. Therefore, the Musica. 
Courter Extra is printing this unofficial letter of the Pres- 
ident of the N. A. M. M., which should carry a certain 
degree of weight. 

It is not to be expected that in an unofficial communica- 
tion of this sort the President of the N. A. M. M. would 
answer concisely and exactly the points which were brought 


up by the Ohio Association. Doubtless, he did not wish to 


compromise his position before receiving an official request 


by the Ohio Association. He is more grieved than angered 
by the rather belligerent tone of the Ohio proclamation, so 
that, rather than taking up the specific points at issue, he 
introduces a few other sidelights to the controversy which 
are not specifically brought up by the Ohio Association. 

For example, in a little treatise on mathematics, the 
President of the N. A. M. M. says that no financial gain 
can come to the national body through changing the system 
of dues collection from national members who naturally 
would be members of the state association. As the Musi- 
cAL Courier Extra recalls, this was not exactly the point 
that Ohio raised. Ohio by no means accused the National 
Association of desiring to enrich itself at the expense of 
the state associations, but rather that the accumulated dues 
for both national and state membership would constitute too 
heavy a tax on its membership, and would therefore tend to 
discourage rather than encourage the smaller dealers from 
becoming association members. 


A Difference of Attitude 

The national president also proclaims his complete lack 
of knowledge regarding the previous history of the ques- 
tion. It may be thought that the past history has very little 
to do with the present situation. Apparently, Ohio thinks 
that it does make a difference basing its considerations on 
the ground that the arbitrary action which was taken in 
the specific instances referred to was a criterion as to the 
future conduct of the business affairs of the national body. 

There is also a marked discrepancy in Ohio’s interpreta- 
tion and the interpretation of the national president in regard 
to the so-called “gag rule.” The MusicaL Courter Extra 
will be very glad if some expert in parliamentary procedure 
would step to the fore, and explain how two such varied 
views could be presented on the same by-law. On the whole, 
a very interesting letter, which should be read with particu- 
lar interest by the membership of the Ohio Association. 

November 17, 1927. 
Mr. Delbert L. Loomis, 
Executive Secretary, 
45 W. 45th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Loomis: 

I regret to have been delayed in replying to your letter 
of the 7th inst. with which you enclosed Mr. Heaton’s letter 
of the 5th concerning the Ohio situation. I have, as you 
know, the greatest respect for Mr. Heaton’s opinion on any 
subject in which he will interest himself. I regard him as 
a distinctly outstanding figure in the entire trade—a bril- 


liant man and one possessing an “understanding heart.” I 
have carefully read the several articles in the last issue of 
the "Retail Music Merchants” touching upon “Ohio’s stand 
on National affiliation.” They are, in part at least, controver- 
sial. I should be jumping at unwarranted conclusions to 
assume that the articles referred to actually represent the 
“Stand” of the Ohio Association’s Membership. One of 
the articles states that President Taylor “is about to appoint 
a committee to circularize the members of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation regarding the question of applying for a National 
Charter,” yet the leading article sets forth the “stand,” ob- 
viously seeking to influence the “stand” that is yet to be 
“ascertained.” 

Any answer that is to be made to the articles in question 
should be made from within and not from without the 
Ohio Association. It is strictly their affair. Mr. Heaton, 
happily, is not only a member of the Ohio Association but 
is the National Commissioner for Ohio. Any direct reply, 
if any, should be made by him in an expression of his 
I do not at all object to my personal opinion being 
I cannot. however, assume to state the “stand” of 


opinion. 
quoted. 
the National on the questions at issue for they are as yet 
unascertained. The articles in question must be regarded 
either as anonymous and therefore not entitled to official 
consideration, or as editorials, and therefore merely ex- 
pressions of the opinions of the editor, and, as such entitled 
to such notice as any individual may feel called upon to 
give them. 

I will take pleasure in replying to any authoritative in- 
quiry that is addressed to me officially. If the National 
Association should issue an official bulletin of which you 
would be the editor, there is no reason why you should not 
comment, editorially, upon this proposition and exchange 
editorial compliments, opinions, eggs and brick bats with the 
editor of the “Retail Music Merchants,” but in your capa- 
city, as Executive Secretary of the National Association, it 
would be entirely out of place, permit me to say, for you 
to assume to state the as yet unascertained, “stand” of the 
National on the question at issue, just as it now would be 
presumptuous in the extreme for me to do so. 

I believe that at the Cleveland Convention of the Ohio 
Association I put the question of affiliation squarely up to 
them. I knew nothing of old grievances, I was told nothing 
of them, I did not care to know anything of them. 

At an informal Conference on Sunday morning, preceding 
the meetings of the Ohio Association, I asked the members 
of the Ohio Association, who honored me by their presence 
at breakfast, to inform me of any obstacles that, in their 
opinion, stood in the way of their applying for a National 
Charter. I was sincere in my desire for information on 
this point. 

The only reason that was advanced at that time by Mr. 
Hyre who was the spokesman was that the National Con- 
stitution contained a provision to the effect that when a 
State Association affiliated with the National it would be 
necessary for ALL in the State Association to become 
members of the National. Knowing that the National Con- 
stitution did not contain such a provision I so informed Mr. 
Hyre and others who were present and for the moment the 
matter seemed to be settled. I knew, though I did not 
mention it at the time, where this idea originated. When 
the Committee handling the matter was preparing certain 
forms, including a model State Constitution, resolutions, 
applications, etc., to make it easy for the State Associations 
to organize, one of the forms—a resolution authorizing an 
application for a National Charter—contained the provision, 
or statement, to the effect that all members of the State 
Association would become members of the National. 

Please bear in mind that this was merely a form, and 
was not authorized in any part of the Constitution or By- 
Laws, but, as stated, was merely for the assistance of any 
bodies seeking to organize. 

Later I secured one of these forms and corrected it to 
contain the provision that all such members of the State 
Association who desired membership in the National could 
do so by paying in the State Association Treasury $5.00 in 
addition to the regular dues of $5.00. This was the resolu- 
tion that was suggested to the Ohio Association Resolution 
Committee, which apparently refused to include it in quite 
a number of formal resolutions which were proposed and 
finally adopted. Only through Mr. Heaton’s insistent and 
persistent demands was accorded the privilege of the 
floor to again invite the Ohio Association to affiliate. Ow- 
ing to the manifest determination of a few speakers that I 
should not be heard I was caused to feel, even though finally 
permitted to speak, that I was addressing an audience, that 
if not hostile, did net desire to hear me. Nevertheless, as 
briefly as possible, I again cordially invited the Ohio Asso- 
ciation to affiliate with the National and pointed out the ad- 
vantages of doing so and endeavored to show that there 
were no disadvantages. 
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After their refusal to offer a resolution providing for 
an application for a National Charter Mr. Hyre stated 
certain other grievances that I really had never heard of 
They have now been repeated substantially in the 
One of these 


before. 
“Retail Music Merchants” of November Ist. 
grievances was that Ohio had sent delegates to the National 
to confer with the Constitution and By-Laws Committee in 
reference to certain By-Laws desired by the Ohio Associa- 
I am not informed whether they were placed before 
I presume that the Committee had been 


tion. 
the Committee. 
charged with the responsibility of preparing a new Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. This new Constitution and By-Laws 
were presented at the Convention, read section by section 
and unanimously adopted, according to the records. I was 
present at the time of the adoption of the new Constitution 
That 


was the time for the Ohio members to have proposed such 


and By-Laws and do not recall one dissenting vote. 
an amendment as they had in mind. Apparently, no effort 
whatsoever was made to introduce such amendments. 
The Constitution following pro 
vision : 
“Section 1—Any amendment to or alteration of the 


National contains the 


Constitution and By-Laws may be made at any annual 
meeting by a two-third vote of all active members 

present or as provided for in Article XI.” 

It can readily be seen that it would be a comparatively 
simple matter to amend the Constitution in any way that it 
ought to be amended by those desiring it at a National 
Convention as the members themselves, and not the deie- 
gates, can situation as to amendments to the 
Constitution. 

At present Ohio has no representation on the Auxiliary 
Board. If the affiliation should be brought about their As- 
sociation would have three members on that Board. 

Personally, I would advocate adopting the amendment 
suggested in the “Retail Music Merchants” as to the selec- 
tion by States of their representatives on the Auxiliary 
3oard, for I think the State should be entitled to send any- 
one for this purpose that they desire, and I regard that point 
as well taken. 

I would oppose all of the other suggested amendments- 
particularly the one seeking to provide for the members of 
the National securing membership through the Ohio Asso- 
ciation by paying only $1.00 per year dues while all other 
members of the National would pay from $5.00 to $15.00 
Such a suggestion is unworthy of any consideration what- 
It has been suggested, or proposed, before and has 
been turned down as it should have been and I will oppose 


control the 


ever. 


any suggestion if it comes up again on the grounds that, 
besides being ridiculous, it would be discriminatory, unfair 
offensive to all members of the 
their just part of the financial burden of the Association. 


and National who bear 
Anyone seriously making such a suggestion simply is not in- 
formed of the financial problems of the National Associa- 
As I have already pointed out, the plan that I sug- 
gested to the Ohio Association will permit only such mem 
of the National. 
Any music merchant who really cannot afford to pay more 


tion. 
bers as desire to do so to become members 


than $1.00 per year to become a member of the National 
Association really needs that dollar and ought to keep it, 
and any member who can pay more than $1.00, but yet does 
not wish to do so, would not make a desirable member of 
the National, in my estimation. 

At present, Ohio has representation in the National to the 
extent of Commissioner and Commis- 
If their organization should affiliate they 


one one Associate 


sioner. would 
have three delegates instead of the State having two. 

At present they have only two members on the Board of 
Control, though from the State and not from their Asso- 
ciation, because as a matter of 
representation is from their Association. 
affiliate, they would have three representatives on the Board 
of Control of the National. I think that there are now 39 
members of the National Association in Ohio who also be- 
long to the Ohio Association. 
paying, or will pay $15.00 annual dues to the National and 
$5.00 dues to the Ohio Association, or a total of $780. lf 
they would affiliate and the membership remain the same in 
both associations, there would be a net saving to the mem 


fact, none of the present 


If they would 


These 39 members are now 


bers referred to of $390, for by gaining membership through 
the Ohio Association they would do so by paying $5.00 dues 
to the Ohio Association and $5.00 dues through the Ohio 
Association for membership in the National. Of course, 
the National would lose $390.00 per annum by its present 39 
members holding membership through the State Association. 
Therefore, the sacrifice would be made by the National and 
not by the State Association. 

As to “two viewpoints of either the National absorbing 
and controlling the various state and regional organizations, 
or the various state and regional associations joining to- 
gether and forming the National,” I must say that I am 
sure that no one ever entertained such a thought. Certainly 
no provision has been made for any thing of the kind. No 
authority has ever been sought to be exercised, and it would 
be impossible if attempted. The National 
controlled by its memberships, either directly or indirectly. 

The whole plan is intended to bring together for the 


Association is 
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The Call Comes to Quality 
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The Turn of the Wheel has 
bought the piano business back once 
more to its starting point—the 
hand-played piano. And, with it, 
has come a new call to leadership— 
clear and peremptory. 


—PLP AA 


It is a call to the builder of fine 
pianos, who, during all the years when 
“mechanisms” have held the _ spot- 
light of favor, has maintained and 
developed the art and technique of 
true piano tone and construction. 








We are witnessing a change in 3-Foot, 9-Inch Upright 
piano values. The point of interest by Haddorft 

is shifting from side issues to the 

piano itself. It is a change which Believed to be the most “interesting” 
finds Haddorff in a position of unique pean aener. 

strategic value, a fact which is daily Has the string length of a fwe-foot 


. , . xyand, and a much greater area of sound 
commanding fresh attention. ae : greater area of sounc 
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Has all the points of Haddorff construc- 


This big advantage comes from ce 


the outstanding superiority of tone ea ee a 

which Haddorff has built into pianos as all the distinguishing qualities of 
: : Haddorff tone, including its sweetness 

of small size and moderate price, as and even fullness of resonant power. 

Tp c S ; C oO > ¢ > sy ; > 1 TP a 3 - 
well as into larger and a ee Embodies in small compass all the claims 
models. It is a position attained of Haddorff superiority. 
through unusual equipment and years 
of unswerving loyalty to a high ideal. 
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Beauty of tone is like other 

forms of beauty—it can’t be perma- 

nently suppressed. It will work its 

way out at last into the consciousness . 

of people who purchase things which Haddorff P tano 
they may possess and cherish. 

Beauty of piano tone is a real com- Company 
mercial asset today. It will be a 

bigger one tomorrow. Rockford, Illinois 
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The Steinways of Today and of Tomorrow 


NALA 


Fourteen descendants of Henry Engelhard Steinway, founder of the House of Steinway: seven actively engaged in directing the famous 
piano firm and seven future leaders. Front Row-—Left to Right: Paul H. Schmidt—Wm. Frederick Vietor—Henry Ziegler— 
Frederick Steinway—Theodore E. Steinway—Carl Wm. Vietor—Wm. R. Steinway. Second Row—Left to Right: Theodore 
Cassebeer—Theodore Davis Steinway—Charles F. M. Steinway-—Henry Ziegler Steinway—F. A. Vietor—Charles Frederick Steinway 
—John Howland Steinway. The Board of Trustees or Directors of Steinway & Sons consists of five members, four of which are members 


of the Steinway family, viz.:—Theodore E. 


fourth generation. 


William R. Steinway is the General Manager of the European houses of Steinway & Sons. 
manufacturing department and Charles F. M. Steinway is Secretary of the Corporation. 
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the 
music merchants as_ possible. 


common good of greatest number as many reputable 
If Ohio affiliates the 
National, it will, in my opinion, benefit all. If I am mis- 
taken, then Ohio should not affiliate, Ohio is 
splendid work and nothing should be done to check that. 
If Ohio does not affiliate, the National will not lose in mem- 
bership or finances. that affilia- 
tion will cramp the style of the Ohio Association or of a 
single one of its members, but will ultimately benefit all, 
including the National and its members. 


with 


for doing 


I do not believe however, 


Regarding the nomination of officers I will say that I 
fully approve of the present plan and will oppose any 
changes. The President is not consulted as to the formal 
nominations, and is so prevented from influencing the nomi- 
nation of his successor, or any other officers, as only the 
Past Presidents act on the nomination committee, and any 
additional nominations may be made in the open meeting. 
No other body of men in the organization have anything like 
the opportunity of knowing the value to the Association of 
members that the Presidents have. 

I have already stated that I will favor a certain amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It is quite possible that other 
amendments ought to be made. I have already pointed out 
the ease with which such amendments can be made if they 
ought to be made, but they should not be made, or proposed 
Some of the finest men in the entire 
A number of presidents have 


by outside individuals. 
organization are Ohio men. 


been Ohio men. There is no doubt whatever that the Ohio 


members, if affiliated, could bring about any amendments to 
the Constitution and By-Laws that ought to be made. It 
was undoubtedly the intention of the Constitution and By 
Laws Committee t the 
hands of a comparatively few, but supreme power was re 
Article XII, pro- 
viding that the Constitution and By-Laws may be amended, 
or changed, on a two-thirds majority vote of “All active 
members present.” 


place ordinary voting power in 


tained by the membership in Section 1, 


Yours very truly, >. J. Roperts, 


President. 


Whose Job Is It? 


It is rather unfortunate that the matter of Ohio’s affilia 
tion with the National Association should have come up in 
this rather the 
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However, far 
CourtER Extra knows, there nothing 
tained in the article printed in the official organ of the Ohio 
\ssociation that had not already been told before the officers 
of the Board of Control. As long as this was merely a 
restatement of facts, which had already been expounded, it 
appears as though the informality might have been over- 
looked, and settlement of the points at issue brought nearer. 

From another angle, it appears that neither Ohio nor the 
National Association is willing to take the first step towards 
a reconciliation, or, if this word implies bitterness, towards 


indefinite fashion. as 


as 


was 


F 


Steinway and Henry Ziegler, third generation; Theodore Cassebeer and Paul H. Schmidt, 
The fifth member of the Board is F. Reidemeister, who has been connected with the Steinway family all his life. 
. A. Vietor is Assistant Manager of the 


an agreement. as though the 
solved by deciding whose function it is to build up the na 


Are the 
by the state organization 


It seems point might be dis- 


tional membership. overtures to be made entirel 


in tendering its application of 
membership, or should the national take it upon itself t 
invite state dealer associations to join under the usual affilia- 
a matter for det 
the experts of the “Central Control Idea” and 


“States Rights Party.” 


tion terms? This, however, is vate between 


those of the 


Knabe Has New Home in Kansas City 
Knabe 
This impressive: and charmingly 
distinctive building, done in Spanish style, provides a set- 


October 15 marked the formal opening of 
Studios in Kansas City. 


the 


ting which is in thorough keeping with Knabe ideals and 
The 


dios are unusually elaborate, although not t 


traditions. furnishings and settings of the new stu 
the point of 
over ornateness. 

A portion of the second floor is divided into nine musica! 
studios which surround a central recital hall. The 
Studios both floors of corner 


Several 


Knabe 
the 


old 


occupy the entire of 


building. hundreds of people 


friends, and music lovers in general—paid a visit to the 


customers, 
new Knabe Studios on the opening day. Everyone seemed 
impressed with the beauty and spaciousness of the appoint- 
ments as well as the completeness of the piano stock, 
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Why the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
CAction Is the Finest? 
in the World 


HE piano action must withstand abuse of uncertain demands. Stop 

and think of the immense weight that may be thrown upon the parts 

of the action by a heavy blow upon the key, and then following that 
instantly with a light blow that will give out the lowest whispering vibra- 
tions of the piano through the strings and soundboard of the piano set in 
vibration by the blow, heavy or light, upon the keyboard, this blow travel- 
ing through the multiplication of parts to the hammer which must repeat 
that blow exactly as given at the start of the force. 
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It is impossible to realize the necessary simplicity of the action which 
carries these heavy or light blows, but the forces controlling and respond- 
ing to the demands are of such a character that it is doubtful if there be 
a more delicate piece of mechanism made than that of the piano action. 
It must be remembered that the piano action has nothing to build upon 
but that blow of the finger upon the keystick, is not controlled in any way 
except by that response of the demands of the musical brain, and with all 
ee must be so built that it will last indefinitely—From an Edi- 
forial. 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Audiographic Music—H. B. Tremaine’s 
Great Contribution to Musical Advance 


The Aeolian Company Opens New Field of Musical 
Appreciation Through the Agency of 
the Duo-Art 


Probably no man in the piano business has accomplished 
as much for the universal recognition of music as H. B. 
Tremaine, president of the Aeolian Company. Honors 
have been conferred upon him by many foreign countries, 
in recognition of his outstanding accomplishments. Mr. 
Tremaine himself modestly disclaims any personal credit 
for the honorary awards which have been given him, stating 
that they were not given him as an individual, but as the 
representative of the great Aeolian Company. This is in 
a sense true, but the Aeolian Company has been merely the 
instrument which he has utilized to bring his genius to 
fruition in works of great benefit to music and the music 
industries. 

There are many musical advances which must be credited 
to H. B. Tremaine and the Aeolian Company. The history 
of the piano business, while short in comparison with that 
of other industrial lines, has been filled with incident. It 
is very doubtful whether the piano would ever have achieved 
its present standing as the fundamental musical instrument 
had it not been for the inspiration of H. B. Tremaine and 
the enduring work of the Aeolian Company. 


A New Contribution to Music 

Mr. Tremaine has now come forward with another contri- 
bution to music, inspired by the thought of bringing about a 
wider and deeper comprehension and appreciation of music in 
its most exalted aspects. This project has been endorsed by 
the greatest musicians and music teachers of the day, both in 
the United States and abroad. Over 300 of the leading 
figures in the musical world representing six countries have 
actively cooperated with the Aeolian Company in bringing 
this new into concrete form. This new development 
has been given the name Audiographic music. 

This latest development of the Aeolian Company is a direct 
outgrowth of the Duo-Art. It is designed to educate the 
Duo-Art owners to a new joy in music through a closer ap- 


idea 


prehension of the true musical meaning of each recording. 

The term Audiographic music, a phrase pregnant with 
meaning when its component parts are analyzed, has been 
applied to this development. As expressed in the 
publicity issued by the Aeolian Company concerning the 
Audiographic development, the idea underlying the Audio- 
graphic music is to bring to the listener’s mind simultaneously 
with the actual hearing of the music such comment as will 
illuminate its hidden beauty and meaning, enabling the hearer 
to grasp the full significance of the composition. 

This idea has been carried out by the preparing of 
special rolls with biographical comment and annotated by 
many of the greatest living musical educators, both in this 
country and abroad. The list of the sponsors for the Audio- 
graphic music, grouped under the general title of The 
International Committee for the Advancement of Music Ap- 
preciation, is a stupendous one. It includes special commit- 
tees in America, England, France, Germany, Belgium and 
Spain. 


new 


Audiographic Music 

The plan which has been adopted to bring the light of 
music understanding to the auditors of the Duo-Art music 
is a simple one. Each roll is a complete entity. As a fore- 
word to the actual composition, there is printed a full list 
of the sponsors, a biographical sketch of the composer, 
together with his picture, program notices on the actual 
composition, telling, if possible, of the source of its inspira- 
tion, or giving a concise but vivid history of the folk tale 
or legend upon which it is based. 

The text matter is agreeably broken up by artistic wood 
cuts illustrating the thematic or source material. The roll an- 
alysis itself consists of two divisions. There is running com- 
ment on the story of the music, where possible, or in the case 
of transcriptions of orchestral selections, a careful indication 
of the individual part played by each orchestral instrument. 
In some selections which contains a song within a song, there 
are beautiful little original poems written to conform to the 
musical notation. This, however, is only the smaller part 
of the annotation. 

There is also a careful musical analysis according to the 
thematic material. The part scheme of the selection is 
carefully analyzed. The subject matter is tabulated and the 
development shown through its various stages with key 
analysis and transitional phrases being marked. This is 
done by means of a line similar to the old expression line 
but marked with letters assigned to the different subjects. 


This may seem complicated, but it is in reality extremely 
simple and intelligible, even to non-musicians. It fully 
carries out the purpose of the Aeolian Company in bringing 
a wider appreciation and giving a clearer insight into the 
mechanics of music. 


Explaining Away the Mystery 

Even for the highly intelligent person with no musical 
training, there is a great deal of mystery connected with 
formal composition. The presentation of music from the 
musician’s point of view, couched in terms so simple that 
it does not require a musical education to comprehend them, 
means opening new fields of enjoyment. As of the 
demonstrators for the Aeolian Company very aptly ex- 
pressed it, “there are three ways of enjoying music; one, 
second, intellectual and third technical.” 

Only the first method is open to the ordinary music 
lover who lacks musical training. 
derive the true joy which takes into account the masterly 
construction and beautiful working out of detail, in addi- 


one 


emotional ; 


Only the musician can 


tion to the general appreciation of beauty of tone. In other 
words, there is a second element introduced, that of form, 
as well as general outline, the craftsman’s view of music, 
hitherto held to a strictly esoteric circle in music. 

The fine gradations of orchestra color indicated through 
the dynamics of the pianist, together with all the subtle 
effects of tone and mood, are all shown from the musician’s 
All this, of course, is aside from the large sphere 
of usefulness of Audiographic music for instruction pur- 
poses. 


angle. 


Probably no finer device has ever been brought 
forward to give young pianists a true idea of the effects 
they should produce, and, more important still, the method 
by which these effects may be produced. The compositions 
of the great masters of music as played by the great artists 
who have recorded their playing for the Duo-Art, will be 
made available by this method. 


Merchandising Plan 

The Aeolian Company has evolved a comprehensive plan 
for bringing the benefits of this great musical development 
to as many people as possible. The beautiful warerooms of 
the many Aeolian representatives throughout the country 
will be focal points for the dissemination of musical knowl- 
edge through these Audiographic rolls. Aeolian represen- 
tatives will be urged to establish musical libraries, the library 
sets consisting of the fifty Audiographic rolls which have 
already been prepared. Fifteen of these will be in dupli- 
cate, making a circulating musical library of sixty-five 
rolls, and allowing a very necessary elasticity of selection. 

A moderate rental will be charged to Duo-Art owners, 
who will come into the dealers’ stores, make a selection of 
the available masterpieces which have been thus analyzed, 
and so be led step by step to a higher understanding and a 
greater appreciation of the true joys of music. 


Universal Approval 
Audiographic music has met with universal approbation. 
In many quarters of the globe it has been the subject of 
favorable comment by leading music critics and other fig- 
ures in the musical world. As a matter of fact, the list 
of the sponsors for the production of Audiographic Music 
who ‘have also generously given their time and labor to the 
working of the multitudinous details, applying to them the 
expert skill so requisite for its completion. However, it is 
the larger aspect of Audiographic Music, the new field of 
enjoyment which is open to the non-musician that has cap- 
tured the fancy of every one. One of the finest commen: 
taries made upon the cultural aspects of Audiographic Music 
recently appeared in the form of an editorial in the MusIcat 

Courter. This editorial read as follows: 


Audiographic Music 


A development in music that will prove important not 
only for the pleasure seeker and through him to the general 
musical culture of the country, but to the music teacher, 
student and interpreter as well, has just been brought to 
fruition by the Aeolian Company. It is called Audiographic 
Music, and is an improvement on the ordinary Duo-Art 
Music Roll to be used in the recording piano. 

A great many classical and modern compositions have 
been issued in this new form, and a long list of important 
names are added to them as editors or annotators. They 
will soon be placed on the market for general consumption, 


27 


and will fill a long felt want—a desire for some sort of 


explanation of 
number and the name of the composer and the artist by 
whom the music has been interpreted on the music roll. 

Printed on the roll so as to be 
being played, Audiographic Music rolls have details of the 


the music beyond merely the title or opus 


read while the music is 


form of the piece and suggestions of its possible meaning. 
There are also rather extended paragraphs at the beginning 
of the roll giving biographical and historical data, a picture 
of the composer, and so on. 

In order to understand what this will mean as an asset to 
musical culture as well as to the enjoyment the average list- 
ener derives from musical performance, one must think 
back to the mental state of the average man or woman who 
will sit down to listen to music played by a recording piano 
in the privacy of the home. 
a love for music—but, an active brain! 


Here is tranquillity and peace, 
The active brain, if 
it is interested in musical technicalities, will find fruit for 
thought in the music itself. If the active brain is not inter- 
ested in musical technicalities it will seek diversion beyond 
the music. It is likely to become bored with the music. 
The dream-state necessary to the contemplation of music 
as music is difficult to attain. 

Audiographic Music tells the listener so much, and makes 
the music so 
himself fully 


interesting, that the average listener will find 
satisfied with it. In a way the music ceases 
to be merely ‘music. The Audiograph furnishes program 
notes, just as program notes are furnished at a symphony 
concert. It does not furnish a program where there is none, 
but it furnishes material for thought, material that 
draw the mind away from mundane affairs and towards the 


music. 


will 


Music is, if one may be permitted so 
two kinds. There is music that is purely entertaining, passes 
in one ear and out of the other, and is scarcely listened to 


to describe it, of 


—popular music, music for which a program is unthink- 
able and would be more or less ridiculous. 
that sort of sound, can 
listened to while one is talking, while one is reading, while 


Often enough 


music is mere sound which I 


one is doing any variety of things. 
tion—and gets none. 


It needs no interpreta- 
There is also the music of the serious and classic writers. 
But in listening 
to that sort of music one often wonders what it means, why 
it was written, what circumstances led to it, what the com- 
poser had in mind when he wrote it, how old he 


and so on, and 


Real music, that must really be listened to. 


was at 
the time and what were the circumstances 
so forth. In other words, properly to enjoy 
get the mind properly centered upon it, one 
some extent to get back into that mood that 
inal conception, to feel as the composer felt. 

One is helped to that by the Audiograph. It tells about 
the composer, it tells about the manuscript, about external 
conditions, about all sorts of things that refer directly t 
that particular composition. 


such music, to 
must strive to 
led to its orig 


Now one may have a dictionary of music in the house, 
but to get detailed information from such a dictionary about 
any particular composition is difficult, to say the least of 
it. Generally it means that one must read the entire bio- 
graphical sketch of the composer—and even then one may 
be disappointed. The editors, compilers and annotators of 
the Audiograph have done all that work in advance. It 
is on the music roll. One has but to read it and one will 
know, actually, all that is to be known about the music. 

The value of such an offering to musical pleasure an 
culture is obvious. 


Other Commendation 
The Musica 
commendation. 


not alone in its 
Walter Damrosch, whose broad sympathies 
in music, and whose long labors in the musical field have 
won him the title of the Dean of American Music, said of 
the Audiographic Music: 


Courter, however, was 


“An interest in the higher forms of music seems to be 
sweeping over our country like a gigantic wave. 
periencing this reaction every day. 


I am ex- 


“In good music, familiarity does not breed contempt but 
rather, greater affection. While music should be reserved for 
the finer moments of life when we can really give ourselves 
up to its influence, there are millions who live away from 
the centres of art. Today, they possess countless opportu- 
nities for listening to music but few for understanding that 
which they hear. To these, therefore, the new Audiographic 
Music comes as a boon and a blessing. 

“I am glad to commend with all my heart, this great world 
movement so magnificently sponsored by The Aeolian 
Company.” 


In England 


Sir Alexander C. MacKenzie, former Principal of the 
World Academy of Music, and a leading figure in British 
musical circles, gave the following analysis of the aims and 
purposes of Audiographic Music: 

“The outcome of our willingly given cooperation with the 
Aeolian Company is the production of a most valuable new 
series of annotated rolls for the Duo-Art piano—issued under 
the descriptive title of Audiographic Music—designed ex- 
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pressly to assist student and the music-lover (a 


both the 


distinction without a difference) to a greater appreciation 


- enjoyment of the master works of music. A few 


ry remarks are in place, as the utilization of sim- 
but it is achievement by 


only possible of 


1 remarkable printing press of novel construction, 
allows the production of such a series of elaborately- 
Already 


1 accredited musical authors have been 


those now available upwards 


ary side alone, and in order to secure 


llustrations many a and picture 


¢° 


laid under contribution.” 


museum 


In France 
Marie Widor, permanent secretary of 
le France, and 


the 


also a well 


composer gives following 


pro- 
ouncement 
Audiogra 


To love music 


This ingenious 


veritable boon. 
is still better. 
er the subtle mystery called 
him into the basic idea of a 
fully unfold to him its beauties. My 
s little children whose young 
return when faced by the dull- 
idies pres¢ nted to them In order to 
please and the heart as well as the 
the mission of 
allowing them to 
realm of music 
ilies, by schools, by the en- 
the professional musician thes¢ 
r less than attractive per 
nd thoroughly diffuse the 
taken personal part in 

» interest.” 


quoting favorable 


foilowing 
Music, 
hool of Music, 
New 


ommittee includes the 


Stanley Smith, Dean of 
Mills, 


Dean Sc 


Dean 


rchestra; Earl \ 
fusic, Ann Arbor, Mich 
on Symphony Orchestra ; 
Francisco Symphony Orches 
r of Music, New York Uni 
Eastman School of 


Music, Colum 


tirector 

Professor of 
Ol Chicago Sym- 
s, Dean, School of Music 
t New 
Dean, 
Maxwell, 


Edward 


Conductor 


sch, Conductor 
R. Spalding, 

rsitv: Leon 

New Orleans: 

Music, Oberlir 

nnecticut Col 

“onductor < 

g, Conductor Phil- 

Conductor 

ff, Conduc 

Henri Verbrugghen, 

hestra; Willem Van 

Symphony Orchestra; 


am University Gradu- 


with 
following 
British 


Com- 


hairn ul 
1 French 
ld University, 
W. G. Whit 
1 Academy 


ty 


Orchestra, 
Re nald, 


1 
lege 


Louis 
Institute 
Vale 
Agnes 
Edith 
Lowry, 
Cleveland 
Oakland, 


Maurice 


David 


mposer-pianist ; 


Smith, 


Orchestra; 
hestra; Margaret 
Alice Keith, 


music director, 


mphony 

ny Or 

1 yhony Orchestra; 

: Glenn H. Woods, 
Douglas Moore, Columbia University ; 


composer. 
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The first fifty compositions which constitute the first 
release of AudioGraphic Music is a representative selection 
of great masterpieces, including works by Beethoven, Bocche- 
Sorodin, Chopin, Debussy, Dvorak, Grieg, Kreisler, 
Liszt, MacDowell, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Moussorgsky, Pad- 
erewski, Ravel, Rachmaninoff, Rubinstein, Sibelius, Schu- 


bert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, and Weber. 


rini, 


Almost a Century of Evolution 


Almost a century has passed since the invention of the 
first music roll of the modern type, that is paper rolls oper- 
ated through perforations which in turn affect the playing 
mechanism. During this ninety-odd years of evolution there 
have been many startling changes. 


roll 


only 


The modern reproducing 
that not 
the actual playing of the artist but every shade of 


with its super-exact measurements conserve 
expression, phrasing, touch, and dynamics is so far above the 
humble first roll that it hardly seems as part of the same 
art. 

It has rested with the Aeolian Company, however, a 
company which played a very vital part in the development 
of the finer points of roll recording, to cap the climax with 
a new development which is as astounding as any of the 
changes which have led up to it. The Aeolian Company, 
throughout its history of roll making, has been particularly 
solicitous as to those who later were to hear the roll re- 
played in their own homes. It has striven constantly to 
bring more of the true musical values to the attention of its 
patrons. The Metrostyle development in the late nineties, an 
invention incidently of F. L. Young, of the Aeolian Com- 
pany, marked one of the greatest steps ever taken by the 
roll cutting industry towards the development of real musi 
cal understanding and appreciation. This type of roll was 
one of the earliest to contain the expression line that en- 
abled the listener to inject his own personality and his own 
interpretation into the reproduction. 
the 
the 


means of musical production. 


Then came wonderful Duo-Art reproducing mech- 
for that great 
In the Duo-Art library today 


are listed many of the great pianists of the past twenty-five 


anism and artist catalogue built up 


years, a number of which today record their playing ex 
clusively for the Duo-Art. 
listed as Duo-Art recording artists are the following: 


Among the world famous names 
Pad 
erewski, de Pachmann, Rubinstein, Godowsky, Bauer, Schar- 


wenka, Gabrilowitsch, Hofmann, Landowska, Schelling, 


Friedman, Cortot, Busoni, Bachaus, Hutcheson, Grainger, 
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SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


Piano factory superintendent with 
knowledge of grand piano construction 
and modern production methods wanted 
at once. Give full information regarding 
experience and past connections in first 
letter. Replies will be held in strict con- 
fidence. Musical Courier Extra, Box 100, 
113 West Fifty-seventh street, New York 
City. 














Friedheim, Ganz, Schmitz, to 


just a few of the luminaries of the pianistic world. 


Powell, Saint-Saéns, name 


T. H. Endicott Appointed 
Zenith Sales Manager 
Thomas H. Endicott 
ager of the Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago, according 
to a Paul 
dent and general manager of that company. 
the 
Fegen, resigned in order to become a 
Zenith in 


has been appointed sales man- 


recent announcement of B. Klugh, vice-presi 
This position 
was made vacant in August when former sales 


ager, N. A. 


distributor of 


man 
whole 
sale Cleveland and northeastern 
Ohio. 

Mr. Zenith 


a wide and varied experience in sales management of elec 


Endicott, the new sales manager, brings to 


trical and related lines of equipment. He has been asso 
ciated with one of the large electrical manufacturing com 
panies and has resigned his position to join the Zenith of- 
Mr. 


Electrical 


ficial family. Endicott is a member of the American 


Institute of Engineers and Association of Iron 


and Steel Engineers. His experience, therefore, has been 


such as to promise effective work in handling the distribu 
tion problems of the Zenith Radio Corporation 

















To Manufacturers 


45 John Street, New York 


Chicago Office and Warehouse 
1115 W. Washington Blvd. 


The Most Exacting Manu- 
acturers Finish Pianos 
with Mawalac 


“PIANO FINISH” has become the synonym for the most 
beautifully finished wood surfaces. 
have always been proverbially exacting with regard to the 
appearance of their product. 
beautiful finish than was ever possible before and has the 
added advantage of retaining its lustrous surface indefinitely. 
Our representatives are experts in the 

application of lacquer finishes. 
to help you avoid untried methods and costly experimenting. 


Mawalac 


The Permanent Lacquer Finish 
or Pianos and Fine Furniture 


Maas & Waldstein Company 


Manufacturers of Lacquer, Lacquer Enamels and Surfacers 


Piano manufacturers 


Mawalac produces a more 





They will gladly cooperate 


Plant Newark, N. J. 


Los Angeles Office and Warehouse 
1212 Venice Blvd. 
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IN THE GREAT 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


NE of the Twentieth Century’s greatest contributions to musical edu- 
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cation is seen in the Ampico. The amazing performance of this won- 


derful instrument in its perfect reproduction of the playing of the 
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pianists who have recorded for it, the number and distinction of those 
pianists, and the volume and extent of its repertoire of music of all kinds, have given 
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the Ampico the complete supremacy that it enjoys in the field of reproducing music 
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by scientific means. 
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The re-enactment of the artist's playing by the Ampico differs from that of the 
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CBD 
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living pianist only in that in one instance the artist is actually present and in the 
other he is not at the keyboard. The performances, however, are identical. 
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A NEW EFFICIENCY IN MUSIC APPRECIATION volume and scope. Every school of composition finds bril- 
COURSES liant representation in the comprehensive collection of 
Music appreciation courses are greatly increased in effec- music which embraces the works of the English composers 
tiveness by the variety and scope of musical illustration Bull, Gibbons, Byrd and other writers for the harpsichord, 
made possible with the Ampico. The playing of the great- through the polyphony of Bach, the momentous works of 
est pianists in the world and a complete library of master’ Beethoven, the glories of the romanticists and post roman- 
pieces of classical music is instantly available. Even in cases ticists, down to the startling experiments of present day 
where the lecturer or teacher is an accomplished pianist the modernists. Such a list of composers represents a complete 
Ampico may be used to supplement his repertoire in illus- historic sequence of musical development. 
trating a famous interpretation of a work under discussion. COMPARATIVE INTERPRETATIONS 
A BRILLIANT ARRAY OF WORLD RENOWNED Many of the great classic works have been recorded by 
PIANISTS more than one pianist whose individual interpretations may 
More of the great pianists of the world may be heard be studied and analyzed through the Ampico. Such com- 
through the Ampico than any other medium. Many of _ parison is invaluable to the piano student who, under the 
them like Rachmaninoff, Rosenthal, Levitzki, Mirovitch, guidance of his teacher, may choose the best points of each 
Moiseiwitsch, Brailowsky, Orloff, Miinz, and others (out- performance and develop his own interpretation accord- 
side of their public performances) may be heard directly on ingly. The teaching of music as an applied art is definitely 
the piano only through the Ampico. strengthened by use of the Ampico. 
INTERPRETATIONS OF IMPECCABLE AUTHORITY ITS EDUCATIONAL USES VIRTUALLY UNLIMITED 
The fidelity with which the Ampico reproduces the ar- There are many additional uses to which the Ampico 
tist’s playing has reached that peak of perfection which has an be applied other than in the classroom. It is used for 
received not only the unqualified praise of the artists them- ecreational purposes, accompaniment for dancing classes, 
selves but of a critical and discerning public also. Interpre- Calisthenic drills, children’s games, etc., etc. 
tations of impeccable authority of the masterpieces of music SPECIAL TERMS AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
are offered in the recordings of the great artists who have PAYMENT TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
entrusted their performancesand reputations to the Ampico. Special terms and arrangements for payment are made 
Accompaniment Recordings by Richard Strauss of his to educational institutions so that it is easily possible for 
own songs, and the accompaniments of Richard Hageman, every school to own an Ampico. A letter addressed to the 
long associated with the artists of the Metropolitan Opera Educational Department of the Ampico Corporation will 
Company, Carl Lamson, accompanist for Fritz, Kreisler, bring full information regarding the matter of easy acqui- 
and Homer Samuels, accompanist for Mme. Galli Curci— _ gition of the Ampico. 
these and others offer interpretations of great interest and The Educational Department of the Ampico Corpora- 
value to the student. tion is in constant touch with the latest developments of 
SUPERB REPERTORY OF THE MASTERPIECES OF modern education. It is thus enabled to determine the most 
CLASSIC AND MODERN MUSIC practical uses of the Ampico and to provide material and 
The catalogue of Ampico recordings is unequalled in its recordings most needed by educators. 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
AMPICO, LTD. ’ ’ ’ ’ LONDON 
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LEARNING USE AND INDC 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Boston, Mass. 

The question which you have asked about the 
educational value of the Ampico has been presented 
to me many times by parents of music students. I 
have made it a point to observe the results in homes 
where the Ampico has been installed. 

In every case I have found that the Ampico has 
developed, on the part of the student, a keener 
interest and a greater love for the best in music, has 
greatly strengthened the desire for personal study 
and practice. 

Jutius L. Cuatorr, 
Faculty Member. 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Department of Music 
We wish to tell you of the great usefulness of the 
Ampico in the Department of Music at Princeton, 
where we use the instrument for our series of lectures 
on the history and appreciation of music. Ampico 
proved of invaluable help. 
ALEXANDER RussELt, 
Director of Music. 


ZECKWER-HAHN PHILADELPHIA 
MUSICAL ACADEMY 
Philadelphia 

The Studio Upright Ampico has been used in the 
History of Music Course with the greatest success. 
Of great value, not only in making the subject more 
interesting to the students, but, because of the 
highly artistic nature of the reproductions of the 
works of the great masters. 

The Ampico is most satisfactory, and has been 
a great source of interest to the faculty of the Piano 
Department for comparative readings of the inter- 
pretations of great pianists. 

Carton Lewis Murpny, 


History of Music. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

For three years the College of Fine Arts has used 
an Ampico for its classes in History of Music and | 
eatin: of Music. It has given us the very 
best satisfaction. 

It has greatly improved the work in our classes, 
has made it more interesting, and has given our 
students a view of the best in music literature tha 
could be obtained in no other way. 

H. L. Butter. Dean. 


JOSEPH LHEVINNE 


It is not too much to say that until I heard the 
Ampico and began to make Ampico recordings of 
my playing, I had never fully realized the vast possi- 
bilities of such an instrument for the spread of 
musical education as well as recreation. 

In teaching the piano (and the appreciation of 
music in general) the Ampico now provides a unique 
assistant, a practical encyclopaedia of authoritative 
interpretation covering all the important literature, 
played by the most significant artists. 

Joser LHEVINNE. 


VASSAR COLLEGE 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

I am glad to express my great satisfaction in the | 
Ampico, which is in use in connection with my 
classes. I find it a thoroughly sensitive and artistic 
medium, and its adequate repertory puts me in com- 
mand of the essential materials of piano literature. 
Its contribution to the effec’ psemmemeeee 
tiveness of my work is a dis- [fp See 
tinct one. He! 

G. S. Dickinson, 
Department of Music. 
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SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 
Chicago, Ill. 


I believe the Ampico is a most important factor 
in furthering musical education and in developing 
higher standards for the professional and the lay 
musician. 

In the school the Ampico makes it possible to 
organize and conduct satisfactorily classes in musical 
appreciation. The superb and comprehensive library 
of Ampico recordings is admirable for demonstra- 
tion purposes for such classes. 

Sipney SiLBer. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
Northampton, Mass. 


I feel that the Ampico serves an important pur- 
pose in schools and colleges. It permits students and 
teachers the same ready access to musical literature 
as a library or art gallery provide in other fields. 
Through its use a student may readily attain an 
intimate acquaintance with much important music. 
This familiarity with musical literature is one of the 
most desirable ends of all teaching or study of music. 


Roy Dickinson WELCH. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Teacher's College 
New York 
The three Ampicos which were purchased a year 
ago have been used frequently during the past year 
and have given excellent service. We are much 
pleased with the high quality of reproduction which 
a this instrument gives. We con- 
«¢+4/ sider it a most valuable part 
of our equipment. 
P. W. Dykema, 
Professor of Music Education. 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Baltimore, Md. 

We have lately installed an Ampico in our Con- 
servatory for use in the classes in Music Apprecia- 
tion and History and it is already proving of 
considerable help to the teachers and affords no little 
pleasure to the students. 

Harotp RANDOLPH. 


WELLS COLLEGE 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, New York 
I should like to express my keen satisfaction with 
the Ampico, which 1s the latest piece of equipment 
added to our Music Department. 
In the teaching of the “Appreciation of Music,” 
I believe it to be a cardinal principle that a work to 
be studied shall first of all be presented in as perfect 
a manner as humanly possible. This the Ampico 
achieves through its uncanny interpretative fidelity 
to the many excellent pianists who record for it. 
The many educational uses to which this instru- 
ment can be put make it indispensable to the music 
department of any institution. 
CurisTopHer J. THomas, A.R.C.M., 
Director of the Music Department. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Wellesley, Mass. 

We find our Ampico useful in so many ways that 
it is diffcult to enumerate them all. 

Our history teacher makes frequent use of it in 
every lecture, and although he is an expert player, 
he values the Ampico very highly indeed as an illus- 
trative help. I wonder if music departments use the 
Ampico as much as we do for informal concerts for 
selected groups of interested students. 

It is a wonderful instrument. 

H. C. Macpouca tt, 
Head of the Music Department. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


NOW OWNING AND 


he £\ 


CONSERVATORIES 
OF MUSIC 


New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 
Henley-Casper School of Music, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sherwood Music Scho Chicago, Ill. 
Columbia School of Music Chicago, IIl. 
Music Studios of Ruth Olive Roberts.Saco, Me. 
Peabody Conservatory of Music.Baltimore, Md. 
Master Institute of United Arts. New York City 
School of the Three Arts. .... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wolf College « Lancaster, Pa. 
Zeckwer-Hahn, Philadelphia Musical 
Academy Philadelphia, Pa. 
Piersol School of Vocal Art.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wisconsin College of Music. Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


Ouachita College.........2 Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Henderson Brown College.. Arkadelphia, Ark. 
University of Arkansas..... Fayetteville, Ark. 
University of California, Southern Branch, 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Illinois Wesleyan University. Bloomington, IIl. 
Northwestern University Evanston, Ill. 
University of Illinois........... Urbana, Ill. 
Amherst College Amherst, Mass. 
Boston University Boston, Mass. 
Smith College Northhampton, Mass. 
Wellesley College Wellesley, Mass. 
Michigan State College. ..East Lansing, Mich. 
Princeton University Princeton, N. J. 
Wells College Aurova, N. z. 
Cornell University Ithaca, N. Y. 
Columbia University, Teacher's College, 

New York City 
Vassar College 
Syracuse University, College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill, N. C 
University of Virginia... .Charlottesville, Va. 
Allegheny College eadville, Pa. 
Randolph Macon College... ..Lynchburg, Va. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Phillips Andover Academy. ..Andover, Mass. 
Lasell Seminary Auburndale, Mass. 
Mitchell School for Boys Billerica, Mass. 
Mt Prospect School Mass. 
Philips Exeter Academy , N.H. 
Ashton Tutoring School, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Miss Chapin’s School........ New York City 
Beechwood School Jenkintown, Pa 
Warrenton School for Girls. Warrentown, Va. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Dothan Harmony Club........ Dothan, Ala. 
Standard Commercial School..San Pedro, Cal. 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Alviene School of Dramatic Art, 

New York City 
Western Penn. School for the Blind, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Milwaukee Art Institute. ...Milwaukee, Wis. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Ensley High School 


Union High School Anaheim, Cal. 
Long Beach Polytechnic High School, 
Long Beach, Cal 
Franklin High School 
Jefferson High School , Cal. 
Manual Arts High School. .. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Soshay High School Los Angeles, Cal. 
Santa Monica High School.Santa Monica, Cal. 
Tranquility Union High School, 
Tranquility, Cal 
Venice Union Senior High School, 
Venice, Cal 
East High School Denver, Colo. 
Bridgeport Central High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wilmington High School... Wilmington, Del. 
Hillsboro Senior High School. ...Tampa, Fla. 
Lyons Township High School. La Grange, Ill. 
Senior High School......... Springfield, Ill. 
Lawrence High School...... Lawrence, Mass. 
Junior High School -dford, Mass 
Newton High School........ Newton, Mass. 
Marquis de Lafayette Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Junior High School Elizabeth, N. J. 
Glen Ridge High School. ..Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Frank H. Morell High School. Irvington, N. J. 
George Innes High School... Montclair, N. J. 
South Orange High School.South Orange,N. J. 
Trenton Senior High School...Trenton, N. J. 
Newtown High School. .Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 
Memorial High School Pelham, N. Y. 
West High School 
Raleigh High School 
Main Strect High School. ...Columbus, Ohio 
Emerson High School......... Dayton, Ohio 
Marysville High School..... Marysville, Ohio 
Central Junior High School... Allentown, Pa. 
Shull Junior High School Zaston, Pa. 
Wolf Junior High Schox Zaston, Pa. 
Allegheny High School....... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Peabody H gh School . .Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Perry Junior High School Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Langley Hich School Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Taylor Alderdice High School. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fifth Avenue High School... . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carrick High School Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


La Crescenta School...... La Crescenta, Cal. 
Beveridge School sary, Ind. 
Emerson School », Ind. 
Froebel School y, Ind. 
Glen Park School y, Ind. 
Horace Mann School 7, Ind. 
Jefferson School ry, Ind. 
Miller School ; y; Ind. 
Thirty-Fifth Avenue School sary, Ind. 
Theodore Roosevelt School sary, Ind. 
Roosevelt Annex School », Ind. 
Forty-Fifth Avenue School », Ind. 
Tolleston School y, Ind. 
Riley School ary, Ind. 
Condon Intermediate School... Detroit, Mich. 
Irving School Kansas City, Mo. 
Public School, No. 108 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Public School No. 30........4 Allentown, Pa. 
F. A. March School Easton, Pa. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Woodlawn High School... .Birmingham, Ala. 
Alhambra City High School. . Alhambra, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


USING 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Fort Smith, Ark. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


St. Anne’s Academy 
Annunciation Academy 
Trinity College Washington, D. C 
Academy of Our Lady Chicago, III 
St. Mary's Parochial School. ... Boston, Mass. 
Convent of St. Catherine. ...Fall River, Mass 
St. Joseph's Academy Hannibal, Mo. 
Villa Victoria 

D'Youville College ... 

St. Mary's Seminary 

St. Joseph's Academy 

Iona School 

Nazareth Academy 4 
St. Genevieve's of the Pines. . Asheville, N.C, 
Academy of Notre Dame.. Willow City, N. D 
Our Lady of the Elms Convent. . Akron, Ohio 
St. John’s School Bellaire, Ohio 
St. Augustine Academy Lakewood, Ohio 
St Michael's Studio Henryetta, Okla. 
Villa Maria Academy 

Mt. Gallitzin Academy 

St. Jean Parish School Providence, R. I. 
St. Anthony's Convent....... Syracuse, N. Y. 
St. Vincent's Convent 


St. Cecilia Academy 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Northern Arizona Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
State Teacher's College Tempe, Ariz. 

Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison, Colo. 
Albion, Idaho 
Bloomington, III 
Boston, Mass 
Springfield, Mo. 


State Normal School 
State Normal School 
Teacher's College 
State Teacher's College 
State Normal School Trenton, N. J 
State Normal School Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York Training School for Teachers, 
New York City 
State Teacher's College........ Minot, N. D. 
State Normal School Clarion, Pa. 
Henry Clay Frick Training School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DEPOMNNT RUM 545% oceeaawa se Manila, P. I. 
Milwaukee State Teacher's College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DANCING SCHOOLS 


Breon and Darrow Ballet School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edward F. Miller School. . Washington, D. C. 
Tschnerikoff-Gardiner School of Dancing, 
Washington, D. C. 
Ballé School of Dancing. . Washington, D. C. 
Roehrle School of Dancing.Washington, D. C. 
Helene Hibben Dance Studio.Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dorothy Perkins’ School of Dancing, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Chalif School of Dancing....New York City 
Duryea Dancing Academy... .New York City 
Alexis Kosloff Studio ef Danse.New York City 
Ned Wayburn’s School of Dancing, 
New York City 
Denishawn School of Dancing. New York City 
Euclid Academy of Dancing. . Columbus, Ohio 
Seaman's Dancing Academy, 
Northumberland, Pa. 
Eva Cherry Dance Studio... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bart School of the Dance Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Palace School of the Dance... . Dallas, Texas 
Kehl School of Dancing Madison, Wis. 
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December 15, 1927 


MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Music Dealer Should Think in Terms 
of Turnover Says Fada Executive 


“In all the discussion of whether or not the piano man 
should handle radio, certain hard facts are apparently lost 
sight of,” said Louis J. Chatten, general sales manager of 
Fada Radio, in an exclusive interview with the MUSICAL 
Courter Extra. 


’ 


“In the first place,” continued the Fada executive, “it has 
already been definitely determined that the radio dealer can 
make money and plenty of it under the proper conditions. 
This applies to small as well as large communities. There- 
fore, it is getting nowhere for a selected criticism such as 
too small discounts to be launched against the radio industry 
as a reason for many in a particular classification’s not 
handling the merchandise. ° 


Radio Turnover Comparatively Fast 

“While certain phases of the discount question are al- 
ways in order for discussion in any industry, the blanket 
indictment hurled by at least one radio manufacturer quot- 
ing piano dealers in a recent issue of the MusicaL Courter 
EXTRA cannot be sustained. It would be a very simple mat- 
ter to prove that the basic figure at which the radio dis- 
counts are established is by no means the fly in the ointment 
and that failure to make good in radio retail selling is due to 
other causes. At the like to touch on 
turnover, not to advance anything new in regard to it but 


moment, I should 
simply to direct the music dealer’s attention to that funda- 
mental of merchandising and to suggest that in considering 
radio he think in terms of turnover. I hesitate to make 
th's digression but it may be well every now and then to 
check ourselves back on the first principles to hold the keel 
of selling even. 
“Certainly it will be admitted the turnover of radio is 
very much faster than that of the merchandise the musical 
instrument merchant has been accustomed to do most of his 
thinking about. A $20,000 stock turned over even twice in 
a given period as against a $20,090 stock turned once in the 
single blow all basis for com- 


And 


the farther apart you go in the matter of turnover the less 


same period shatters at a 
parison of any ordinary differentials in discounts. 
reason for pointing to discounts as the real milk in the cocoa- 
nut. The Musicat Courter Extra has already called atten 
with the talking 
| might insert at this point 


tion to the experience of the piano man 
machine and with sheet music 
that the question of discount certainly did not govern the 
money-making cycle of the talking machine era. It is gen- 
erally accepted, I believe, as a fact that the most money 
was made by the dealers at a time when the discounts were 
lower. At any rate, as the music dealer well knows, dis 
counts have not controlled the sale of the talking machine 
nor played the part that advocates of a larger discount in 
radio would appear to have us gather as an inference. Ser- 
vice must be taken up separately. 

“In radio, the experience of some of the automotive jobbers 
may be of interest and benefit to the present discussion. In 
several cases that have come to my personal attention these 
distributors found that the radio turnover was so much great- 
er that they revamped their whole selling policy to conform 
to the newday merchandising of radio and proceeded to give 
to radio such attention as to make it the biggest element in 
their businesses. This furnished a fair basis of comparison 
since the discounts were practically identical in the two 
fields on most of the items carried. 


Music Dealers Handling Radio Increasing 
“All of which brings me to this point: When you handle 


That is the real 
secret of success for the retailer as well as for everyone 


radio, handle it on a specialized basis. 


else concerned with the handling of radio apparatus. Be- 
fore giving a few points on proper handling of radio I’d 
like to correct a few apparently false impressions, my in- 
formation, of course, being based on actual contacts and on 
the farflung means that the Fada organization has for keep- 
ing its finger on the pulse of the selling of radio. 

“It is not going too far to say that today the musical in- 
strument dealer is the backbone of radio retail distribution. 
In this connection it may be pointed out that figures compiled 
as to the number of outlets for radio and the way these out- 
lets are split up into various store classifications are very 
misleading for the casual reader. The figures, for example, 
recently furnished by the Electrical Equipment Division of 
the Department of Commerce, analyzing several thousand 
ra‘lio outlets, electrical goods stores far in the lead. 
of course, true as to number of outlets. 
points to consider: (1) 


This is, 
But there are these 
Do all these outlets handle sets? 
(2) To what extent is radio a sideline? (3) What propor- 
tion handle parts only? (4) Volume in the various outlets ?” 


Other Musical Outlets 


“Might not all of these factors also affect musical instru- 
ment outlets as well?” the Fada sales manager was asked. 
“Partly, yes,” replied Mr. Chatten, “and I do not wish 


to be understood as opposing any type of outlet for radio. 
Any store that can handle radio properly is entitled to mer- 
chandise it. But what I mean is this: You cannot tell by 
statistics of this sort just where the music store is in the 
radio picture today. Recently I took a trip of 10,000 miles 
for Fada Radio and in the western territory found that the 
music store was getting into radio more and more, in fact, 
was the main outlet both as to real interest in radio and as to 
the volume of goods being sold. This is spreading now 
from the larger to the smaller communities. In metropoli- 
tan areas the music store is a tremendous factor both in the 
large chain type of outlet and in the neighborhood music 
store. In checking Fada’s outlets recently we proved defi- 
nitely that an increasing number of music dealers are hand- 
ling our merchandise and that sales are revealing increased 
averages in this field per outlet. In direct answer to the 
question asked, I might say that with the music dealer it is 
in nearly every instance a case of handling sets and acces- 
sories alone and no catering to the parts retai! trade.” 


Specific Advice to Music Dealer 

The Fada sales manager next took up the question of set- 
ting forth definite reasons why the music dealer not in radio 
now should get in; why those not paying proper attention 
to radio now should do so and some points on merchandising 
of radio by the retailer. “It seems to me,” said Mr. Chatten, 
“that a great deal of the recent advice to the music dealer 
has not been definite enough. Some have bluntly told the 
piano dealer to change his whole method of doing «business. 
Others have just said he ought to handle radio and let it 
go at that. The MusicaL Courter Extra has got down to 
cases and given specific information, and certainly ought 


Louis J. Chatten, 
general 
sales manager, 
Fada 


radio 


MTT TT 
Te 


to stir up much interest among the music trades in radio. 
To further clarify the subject, I hope, I am going to set out 
a few points in conclusion.” 


Mr. Chatten’s Summary 


1. Unit of sale on radio is now impressive and, therefore, 
warrants the attention of the piano man. An average sale 
of $300 per installation was recently reported to Fada 
Radio by a dealer in a town of 5,000 people. The price range 
now compares favorably with the piano on special types of 
radio receivers, and radio has rightly taken its place along- 
side the piano and the finer types of the talking machine. 


2. In radio the trade-ins, a recent survey shows, represent 
at this time only 10 per cent. In the musical instrument field 
the trade-ins have represented fifty per cent. This gives 
an additional argument for the piano man to take on radio, 


33 


or press it more. The dealer is saved from the carrying 


over of obsolete merchandise and can bank the difference. 


3. Music dealer has present all the financial machinery 
methods for selling radio on part payment plan, etc., etc. 

4. Music dealer logical from this angle: He has a mad 
to-order prospect list in his hands through contact with 
music lovers of his community. He has already established 
satisfactory relations with these people. This 
cleus for radio sales that has been neglected in many cem- 


+ 


the 
forms a nu- 
munities. No one else in the territory is as qualified as the 
music dealer to sell the families accustomed to buying mu- 
sical instrument merchandise as the music dealer himself. 
The music dealer is in a different position today than a 
few seasons ago on radio. Now he can sell a radio set as 
a musical instrument in the sense that on a quality receiver 
All the talk 


of what happened in the beginning does not affect the situa- 


reception will equal the broadcast program. 


Some of the biggest retail outlets in radio today 
One firm in 


tion today. 
got off on the wrong foot a few years ago. 
New York made two starts and finally gave up until a few 
Now it handles the outstanding lines and has 
With improved 


seasons ago. 
made a wonderful success in this market 
conditions throughout, including improvement of the instru- 


ments themselves, the music dealer finds himself now in a 


position to ‘talk’ music to the prospect. 


5. Departmentize radio where possible. Secure radio 


salesmen capable of explaining radio according to present 
day standards and not as radio was some years ago. This 


departmentizing, of course, applies to larger stores. 


6. Service is all important. So much has been said on 


this point that there appears little left to say. 
In taking over a radio line today it is possible to get all 


Except this 


the service information necessary and furthermore all the 


talk about service being detrimental to 
records of 


success in retailing 


radio is not borne out when successful dealers 


are checked. Fada, for example, maintains service schools 





where the dealers and their servicemen may come to learn 
all about Fada sets. Not a great deal of servicing is re- 
quired today compared with the earlier days. The 
dealer not now handling radio will find lines to pick from 


music 


that will reduce actual repair to a negligible minimum 
Most service problems on sets of real quality are minor 
adjustments and in fact the service difficulties that have 
Still the set 
manufacturer like Fada goes farther and makes available 
information beyond that required for his specific product. 
This should encourage music dealers to take up radio where 
they are not now selling it. 

“Never was the time more opportune,” said Mr. Chatten, 


arisen are out of installation and accessories. 


“for the music dealer not in radio to get in. Every day 
brings the radio nearer the piece of merchandise the music 
dealer is best qualified to handle. 
must adjust himself to certain differences in radio but this 


is true of taking on any new line of merchandise.” 


Certainly the piano man 
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THE KURTZMANN Cope 
OF STANDARDS 


To Build the highest possible quality into every 
piano. 


To Control both manufacturing and selling costs so 
as to eliminate all items not contributing 
directly to piano value or merchandising 


aid. 


to the dealer at a consistently low profit 
believing that moderate prices and volume 
production at high standards rigorously 
maintained mean greatest value. 


To Establish and maintain a dealer clientele which is 
- unique in its distribution and quality, there- 
by establishing national distribution. 


Write for catalog and open territory proposition 


CC. Kur renin Co. m5 26 Niagara co > 


Established 1848 @-St qm. Buffalo. New York 7 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


Frederick P. Stieff Presents His 
Views on Ohio Controversy 


The controversy between the Music Merchants Associa- 
tion of Ohio and the National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, is arousing considerable comment among piano men 
everywhere. There is printed in another part of the 
Musica Courter Extra the text of an unofficial reply made 
by the president of the national body. However, there are 
many others who are throwing the weight of their influence 
and prestige on one side or the other with a view of help- 
ing the situation to crystallize. Otto B. Heaton, National 
Commissioner for the State of Ohio, with a view to dis- 
seminating the details of Ohio’s pronouncement as far as 
possible sent fifty copies to the various association heads and 
members of the executive council. 

One of the most valuable commentaries offered upon the 
subject came from the pen of Frederick Philip Stieff, of the 
old Stieff House of Baltimore, and also president of the 
Maryland Association of Music Merchants. Mr. Stieff’s 
opinions are of value, inasmuch as they represent those of 
the head of a member association, absolutely equivalent in 
position to that which Ohio would occupy were it to be- 
come affiliated. 

Mr. Stieff’s reply took the form of a letter written to Mr. 
Heaton, of Columbus, Ohio. As Mr. Stieff remarked, there 
had been no official communication addressed to him, and 
therefore he could not make any direct reply to the Ohio 


Association. Mr. Stieff's letter to Mr. Heaton read as fol- 


lows: 
Nov. 30, 1927. 


Mr. Otto B. Heaton, 

33 East Long Street, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Heaton: 

I have your letter of the 25th enclosing copy of the offi- 
cial bulletin of the Music Merchants Association of Ohio 
of November Ist and requesting my “answer” to the situa- 
tion relative to the affiliation of the Ohio Music Merchants 
Association with the National. 

It is a little difficult to “answer” unsigned communications 
for one is never quite sure to whom one is writing but it is 
with no great difficulty that I can respectfully submit my 
views on the matter. 

I have read the article and it is interesting to note the 
statement that it is being written “without rancor.” I am 
rather surprised to find this emphasized for nothing would 
be farther from my mind than to suppose the writer of this 
article would deliberately sit down with rancor in his heart 
and attempt to justly discuss the aforesaid affiliation. I 
think that part could probably have been omitted for cer- 
tainly I would not ascribe such an unworthy attitude to the 
writer. 

In the second paragraph I find the statement made that 
the Ohio Association is not a “rebel.” If nobody made this 
accusation why bother to refute it. If I may be permitted 
to be so bold I might say it would be impossible for Ohio 
to be a “rebel” until they had first exhibited the good judg- 
ment to become members of the National. Since this has 
not been the case, any such accusation would be entirely 
unfounded. 

It seems to me highly inappropriate for Ohio or any other 
unaffiliated Association to deliver an ultimatum to the Na- 
tional that unless the National first does this and that or 
something else that the Ohio Association deems advisable 
they will not join. Eventually, I imagine the National As- 
sociation hopes to have forty-eight State Association mem- 
bers. Under the circumstances it is not just exactly diplo- 
matic nor is it reasonable to suppose that forty-seven out of 
the forty-eight should be expected to organize according to 
the one non-member in order to obtain its support and affili- 
ation. This would seem to me to be suspiciously like the tail 
wagging the dog. 

I hold no brief that the present constitution of the Na- 
tional Association is fool-proof. I realize full well as we 
all must realize that the Ohio Association is unquestionably 
doing much good for the Ohio Merchant. Yet, if every 
State Association insisted that their views be accepted in the 
constitution and by-laws I very much fear that the consti- 
tution would resemble the good old fashioned crazy quilt. 
Such sentiment is causing the Chinese nation quite some 
little concern at the present time. Every General has ex- 
cellent ideas about the National organization but they are 
apparently experiencing much difficulty in deciding which 
General's plan will be adopted. The present organization 
is rather inclined to feel that it has one or two good ideas. 

If the Ohio Association feels that the present constitution 
should be changed why not come in as members and if their 
ideas are good they certainly should find enough support in 
the Association to make them prevail, but to have the Asso- 
ciation remodel the constitution in order to satisfy outsiders 
I am afraid it would be rather unreasonable to expect. 

The article in the Ohio Retail Music Merchants towards 
the bottom of the left hand column on page one states that 
“Ohio felt that the National did not wish to consider any of 
its suggestions.” There is a difference between being given 
due consideration and being guaranteed acceptance in ad- 
vance of one’s ideas in toto, en bloc, sine qua non, ad lib, 
quod erat demonstrandum, etc., etc., which erudition might 
be loosely translated by inferring that in not accepting the 
recommendations of the Ohio State Association in advance, 
it does not necessarily follow that the National Association 
did not wish to or did not give them consideration as the 
unsigned article infers. 

Taking up the individual grievances of Ohio it would seem 
to me that the recommendations as regards membership on 


the Auxiliary Board is so small a matter as to be unworthy 
of mention. I fail to see how their recommendations could 
help but be accepted if they were within the organization and 
made it. At present, of course, it is unreasonable to expect 
the Association to be governed by the dictum of non-mem- 
bers. add | 

The situation of dues I fail to see any logical contention 
whatsoever. The article claims that the present rate for 
dues tends to cripple the Ohio Association of Music Mer- 
chants were the Ohio Association to affiliate. I am at a 
total loss to understand how the writer of this article 
arrived at his conclusion since it has been very definitely 
demonstrated that if Ohio affiliates only such members as 
may desire to join, need join. If the small town merchant 
does not care to come in I certainly do not approve of man- 
handling and dragging him in. 

On the other hand I think it quite presumptuous for the 
Ohio Association to demand any rules or regulations which 
would tend to permit the members of the Ohio Association to 
come in to the National and her sons be permitted to join 
for less than those from any other section of the Country. 

The article further objects to all resolutions at present 
first having to go through the resolution committee by whom 
they may be thrown out if it so be the judgment of such 
committee before they reach the floor. 

I am inclined to wonder just what the difference is be- 
tween this action and the action of the Ohio State Associa- 
tion at the formal meeting held in Cleveland this year. This 
time the motion was made I believe by you Mr. Heaton— 
that the Ohio State Association affiliate with the National. 
A further motion was given precedence whereby it was sug- 
gested that a resolution committee, or a membership com- 
mittee, a discussion committee, or whatever name the com- 
mittee might be called, should be appointed to consider the 
matter and a later statement be made. In other words, at 
that time a free discussion was quite obviously shown to be 
incompatible with the desires of the powers that be within 
the Ohio Association. Consequently, the gag was put on 
and the Ohio Association as yet still conceals their sentiment 
beneath the proverbial high top hat. 

Personally, I feel that too much ado has been made over 
nothing—or shall I say over the situation. I understand 
from President Roberts that we have thirty-nine members 
in the National Association from the State of Ohio and J 
must admit upon reviewing these gentlemen’s names that I 
consider Ohio quite well represented as the matter stands at 
present. I think that any Association who have these gentle- 
men among their members to be extremely fortunate and I 
believe that their judgment will be of greater value in 
National matters than the judgment of those who expect the 
National organization to change their rules before they would 
condescend to become a member and to furthermore insist 
on a ruling whereby they are permitted to join for less dues 
than the members of any other of the forty-eight States. 

I think the rights and opinions of the Ohio Association 
should certainly be honored. If they do not wish to work 
from within they certainly have the alternative to do as they 
choose on the outside. My sentiments on this point are much 
the same as they were on Woman Suffrage of which I was 
thoroughly in favor provided, of course, they would not 
count the votes. I appreciate very much the privilege of 
working with you in National matters and working with the 
other gentlemen from your State who by joining have signi- 
fied their willingness to join the National movement and try 
to improve it for the trade and for the Association. I am 
indeed sorry the destiny of the Ohio Association is governed 
by a policy which to me seems short-sighted, but whatever 
they are such policies should be honored and the Ohio State 
Association should be permitted to remain, after the fashion 
of the Mountain Country of Thibet, supreme in their own 
magnificent isolation. 

Yours very truly, 
FREDERICK PHILIP STIEFF, 
President Maryland Association of Music Merchants. 
PS 

I almost forget to comment in regard to the recommenda- 
tion to abolish the Nomination Committee and have all nom- 
inations made from the floor. It has been my pleasure to 
have held and is my pleasure to hold offices in a number of 
Associations. Without exception each one elects officers by 
means of a Nomination Committee permitting additional 
nominations to be made on the floor. The Nomination 
Committee is selected or appointed because of their knowl- 
edge of office holding qualifications of members. At the 
time of the election of members intelligent nominations can 
still be made. 

This policy tends to preclude the possibility of one-half 
the members nominating the other half through friendship 
and still make it possible for any intelligent nomination to 
be made on the floor. I see no reason why such a policy 
that has proven good for so many Associations should work 
otherwise in our own. 


An Individual Opinion 


The above letter was sent to the Musica Courter Extra 
by Mr. Stieff himself, giving permission at the same time to 
print it. It must be remembered that the above does not 
present a formal declaration of principle by Mr. Steiff, but 
are merely his opinions as an individual backed by his au- 
thority of president of one of the state member associations. 
It is therefore of value, inasmuch as it indicates the senti- 
ment with which the present controversy is regarded by those 
who would be Ohio’s associates in the event of her applying 
for and being admitted to membership. 
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with the enduring metal action 
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point” that dealers can advance. 
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The NEW Incomparable 


original 


WELTE-MIGNON 


Reproducing piano 


with the entire mechanism in- 
stalled within the confines of a 
normal straight grand piano 
case, employing no drawer, no 
side-curtains, no distortion of 
the case, and still maintaining 
the artistic supremacy that 
has been conceded to the 
WELTE-MIGNON since its 
inception. 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
695 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Haddorff Credo Given in Full 
in “The Story of a True Piano” 


The Haddorff Piano Company has prepared a remarkable 
booklet which is one of the most artistic presentations of 


the piano and of piano tone that has lately been published, 


a booklet entitled “The Story of a True Piano.” It is 
a remarkable bit of work, inasmuch as it does not single 
out the Haddorff as the only great piano of all time, as is 
often the case with attempts to analyse greatness. Instead, 
the writer delves into the fundamentals of designing crafts- 
manship and tonal research which are the attributes of piano 
greatness. The Haddorff has long been classed among the 
high grade pianos of this country. Its tonal quality is 
superb. It is the product of one of the great piano makers 
of the day. Its factory equipment is up to date in all 
respects, and everything comes under the careful super- 
vision of master piano workmen. The result is a real art 
product, both as to appearance and as to tonal quality. This 
artistic conception of the piano is very ably expressed in 
the following paragraph taken from “The Story of a True 
Piano :” 
The True Piano 


A piano, like a violin, is prized for its tone; and to a 
certain few pianos, as to the great violins, has been given 


“ 


a beauty of tone so outstanding and unmistakable as to win 
them the title of genuine works of art. Into 
fellowship the Haddorff has justly earned the right of ad- 
mission; it has the beauty and originality of true art.” 

says the booklet, 


this rare 


’ 


“The man who creates a true piano,’ 


“is an artist. He is an artist in tone. For months he works 
with steel strings, sound boards, ribs, bridges, felt hammers, 
until finally the tone which comes back to him is that same 
tone in his mind started.” 


Reading on in the Haddorff booklet, it is difficult to refrain 


with which the whole process 


from quoting the entire article. It is excellently written, 
and the thoughts expressed convey a true impression of the 
artistic endeavor which goes into the creation of a great 
piano or, to qoute the words of the pamphlet again, “The 
true piano.” For example, there is the following short 
paragraph on tone, together with this analysis: 


What Is Pure Tone 

“The tone of a true piano like the Haddorff has an artistic 
distinction of its own which is quite apart from, and on a 
par with that of the pianist who plays it, or of the musical 
masterpiece which he interprets. Beauty of tone is like 
other forms of beauty in that it is interesting in itself, has 
a universal appeal, can be clearly felt and critically appraised, 
but is difficult to describe. 

“There are, however, certain definite characteristics of a 
beautiful piano tone which are prescribed by good taste and 
which may be more or less successfully named. Purity is 
one, by which is meant the absence of inharmonious over- 
Sonority is another; a good piano tone must have 
Fullness and 


tones. 
resonance, must prolong itself, must ‘sing.’ 
richness are other terms applied to this singing resonance of 
Power of tone is the piano’s response 
A piano tone is 


a good piano tone. 
to dynamic impulse applied to the keys. 
said to have depth when it can be forced to the extreme 
without going to pieces, without losing its original purity. 
Evenness is another requirement, a uniformity of quality 
running throughout the whole range of the piano, each note 
not only perfect in itself, but perfect in its relation to 
all of the other notes of the scale.” 


Building Tone Into the Piano 

Carrying on the process of the creation of pure piano 
tone through the mechanical process of building it into the 
piano, again quoting from the Haddorff booklet, we find 
the following : 

“In the process of creating a true piano tone, the three 
most important things with which and upon which the artist- 
builder has to work are steel strings, felt hammers and sound 
boards. First come the strings. You can get nothing of 
beauty out of the piano which is not in the vibrations (tone 
and overtones) set up in the strings. Their selection (by 
artistic test, not by acoustic tables) for quality and size, 
and the determination of their lengths and tensions, are 
fundamental. The string scale may be perfect, however, 
and still, to produce the proper tone, the strings themselves 
must be struck and put in vibration by just the right instru- 
ment. That is the felt hammer. But the tone you actually 
hear is the tone which comes from the sound board. It is 
the tone which the sound board has picked up from each 
combination of string and hammer, has passed through its 
own texture and structure, and gives forth again both 
multiplied in power and perfected in quality. It is this 
intricate three-in-one complexity of string, hammer and 
board, which has made the achievement of a perfect piano 
tone so difficult and success impossible to any but the artist- 
builder.” 

The Haddorff Sound-Board 

Following the tone discussion, the Haddorff booklet goes 
ihto considerable detail concerning the particular characteris- 
tics of the Haddorff sound board, which distinguishes it 


from the sound boards of other pianos. Concerning the 
Haddorff sound board, the booklet says: 

“The Haddorff sound board stands out from all others in 
three ways: (1) It is self-crowning’: it resists by its own 
energy the downward pressure of the strings: 
goes flat. (2) It is more sensitive with a freer vibration. 
(3) Most important of all, it reinforces equally and evenly 
every note in the scale, a claim which cannot be made for 


any piano sound board which is not constructed in the 


so it never 


Haddorff way. Through years of study and experiment, 
led on by that haunting idea of a perfect piano tone to the 
realization of which he has life, Charles A. 


Haddorff, the creator and builder of the Haddorff piano, 


devoted his 


has developed a new and original theory and practice of 


sound board construction which constitutes the most im- 
portant advance made during the present century in the 


science and art of piano building.” 


The Haddorff Credo 

These construction principles are carried out in consider- 
able detail in the book. There is additional information on 
ribs and bridges necessary to the construction of the piano 
sound board. The Haddorff constructional method for plac- 
ing these bridges and ribs to carry out the acoustic principles 
developed by Charles A. Haddorff, are given in considerable 
detail. The all-important subject of touch, with its obliga- 
tion of perfect regulation and fitting of the key and action 
mechanism is also taken up. Even the matter of plates 
having the proper anchoring to resist the enormous strain 
which is placed upon them by the strings is given. Sum- 
ming up in its final paragraph, the booklet states: 

“Every Haddorff, from the smallest upright to the majes- 
tic concert grand, is an original artistic creation. It has a 
construction which most 
acoustical sciense, and a tone which charms the most exacting 


meets the advanced demands of 


and cultivated ear. It was conceived and built by an artist 
in piano tone. It is a true piano, proved by the test of 
more than a quarter of a century. 


right now, today, in its artistic prime.” 


It is a piano which is 


Coast Piano Men Present 
Silver Trophy to P. T. Clay 


When a group of visitors, accompanied by the Directors 
of Sherman, Clay & Co., filed into the office of Philip T. 
Clay, the President, on the morning of November 25, it 
was not like one of those surprise parties where the host 
affair, long beforehand. Mr. Clay 


knows all about the 


37 


was genuinely surprised to see his Directors, accompanied 
by a committee, Frank Anrys, vice-president 
and General Manager of the Wiley B. Allen Co., Morley 
P. Thompson, Coast representative of the Baldwin Piano 
Co., James J. Black of the Wiley B. Allen Co. and Shirley 
Walker of Sherman, Clay & Co. The 
called to present Mr. Clay very 
trophy, or cup, in the name of the retiring directors of the 
Following is the in 


headed by 


committee had 


with a handsome silver 


Western Music Trades Association. 
scription engraved on the cup: 

“Presented to Philip T. Clay, President of the Western 
1926-7, by the officers 
rectors, in token of their esteem.” 

The presentation, made by Frank Anrys as chairman of 
the committee, was quite a pleasant ceremony. Although 
taken by surprise, Mr. Clay responded in a very appropri 


Music Trades Association, and di 


ate way and even jocosely told his visitors that if it had 
only been Thanksgiving Day, he might have had something 
to put in the vase, which has rather the appearance of a 


loving cup. 


Six New Recordings For 
Columbia Celebrity Series 


The Columbia Phonograph Company has just released 


six Celebrity Records which hold unusual musical interest 
The Celebrity Series already contains a number of record- 
ings of note, and has attracted widespread attention ever 
Four of the six new selec- 


since the series was initiated. 


tions are orchestral numbers, the type of recording which 


One of these numbers is a 
Melody,” for 


Voluntary,” 


is fast growing in popularity 
numbers, “Solemn organ 
and Purcell’s “A Trumpet 

Sir Hamilton Halle 
There is also a selection of airs from the immortal Madame 


recording of two 


and orchestra, 


played by Harty and the Orchestra. 
the Columbia Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Robert 

One of the finest of the 
“Dance” from “Prince Igor,” played 
phony Orchestra, under the baton of Sir Thomas Beecham. 


sutterfly, played by 
Hood Bowers. 
orchestral numbers is the 


by the London Sym- 


This is the particularly brilliant selection which affords a 
wide range of orchestral color, and expert musicianship 
The two other Celebrity Releases on the list are Toscha 
Seidel in a Slavonic and a Hungarian Dance, and Francesco 
Merli of the La Scala Opera Company in Italian operatic 
airs. 

The work of the Columbia Phonograph Company in bring- 
ing to America these great musical compositions as played 
by the leading musical organizations and artists of Europe 
has met with a fine response from American music lovers 
Columbia dealers constantly increasing demand 
for this specialty. 
for the six numbers mentioned above. 


report a 


There are plenty of sales opportunities 
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OMETHING NEW! 


Word Rolls for EXPRESSION REPRODUCING PIANOS 


at prevailing popular International prices. 


EGINNING with January releases, International Rolls 
are adapted to play on all 88 note Players, also foot 
and electric Expression Pianos, using Standardized Tracker 


This new TWO IN ONE roll eliminates the necessity 
and expense of carrying two separate stocks, with the im- 
portant feature of being a popular priced roll. 


Thirty releases in January and thirty a month thereafter. 
Send for a sample roll. No Obligations. 


INTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL CO.,, Inc. 


Established 1919 


66 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The quality International Roll, plus the desir- 
able feature of playing on Expression Repro- 
ducing Pianos at 


i NO ADVANCE IN PRICE 


125 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Piano Quality to Gu 
Value Musical 
Listed in the 


ADIO manufacturers, talking machine 
manufacturers, brass band instru- 
ment manufacturers, and manufacturers of 
other musical instruments are asked to answer 
and mail promptly the questionnaires that 
have been sent out for the coming edition of 
Piano Quality. GAIT that is asked of the man- 
ufacturers is that they give their correct names 
and addresses and the names of the instru- 
ments they manufacture. Those who do not 
answer the questionnaire, or who do not send 
in their names if a questionnaire is not re- 
ceived, will not be listed in the first number of 
Piano Quality, to be issued January 15. ©The 
purpose of Piano Quality is to present an as- 
sistance to the dealer and his salesmen. (In 
connection with the book, there will be given 
a Service Department in the Musical Courier 
Extra to answer all questions that dealers, 
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arantee All Name 
Instruments 
New Edition 


salesmen, or prospective customers may Uuti- 
lize to get information of a reliable character 
as to the name values of the different musical 
instruments. (It must be borne in mind that 
Piano Quality will be issued quarterly. © Any 
mistakes that may appear in the first number, 


which is requiring considerable work to pre- 
sent in the manner that it is planned, can be 
rectified in subsequent editions, and thus the 
book will always give the latest information 
as to name value musical instruments. (The 
price of Piano Quality for the four issues in 
the year is $2.00. @In order to get the use of 
the Service Department, the Musical Courier 
Extra can be obtained for $1.00 per year. 


WILLIAM GEPPERT, Ince. 
Steinway Building, 113 W. Fifty-seventh St., 
New York City 





Factories 


1823 


-O@hickeriig)o- 


Established 1825C%~ 


The oldest and most distinguished of all 
pianos made in America. 


Wessell, Nickel 
—é& Gross— 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO ACTIONS 


Standard of the World! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 West 45th Street 
636 and 638 Tenth Avenue and 
452, 454, 456 and 458 West 46th Street 
OFFICE: 457 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK 


Boston, U. S. A. 





Bauer Piano 
of Today 


embodies the most highly developed principles of 
piano making tonally and structurally. 
It is a marvelous Instrument. 
Its selling power is not the least important feature. 
JULIUS BAUER & CO. 
Established 1857 
Factory, 1335 Altgeld Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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BRINKERHOFF INSTRUMENTS 
OFFER BETTER QUALITY 
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CHICAGO 
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Kurtzmann Dealer Drive 
for Christmas Piano Sales 


C. Kurtzmann & Co. have sent out to their many repre 
sentatives throughout the country plans for a highly con- 
centrated Christmas drive. The general plan follows last 
year’s, which brought such successful results almost uni- 
versally. The advertisements, obtainable in four sizes, con- 
stitute a series that is readily recognizable by a similarity in 
lay-out and in the art borders. There is nothing new that 
can be said about the joys of music as a delightful addition 
to the Yuletide spirit; however, the message of peace o1 
earth, good will to men can be told in new forms. The 
Kurtzmann presentation is very attractive. All the scenes 
depicted in the advertisements are home scenes, Christmas 
Day, and the delight of the family in the possession of a 
new Kurtzmann piano. This idea is by no means a new one, 
but in the Kurtzmann ads, it is carried out with remarkable 
fidelity as to drawing and the little details which go to make 
a finished product. There are eight advertisements in this 
series, and each is a variant on the Christmas appeal, to- 
gether with the display material which is presented in a 
form letter which is to be sent to the prospects as a tie-up 
with the newspaper advertising. There is a well written 
letter which deserves repetition here. It is intended as a 
follow-up for the Kurtzmann Christmas ads. It reads as 
follows: 

Dear Sir, 

Now that Christmas is rapidly approaching, you have the 
opportunity to bring into your home that cherished posses 
sion you have wanted so many years—a piano of outstanding 
merit. 

Your normal Christmas expenditures will enable you to 
have the kind of piano you really want—a much better plan 
than the usual array of short-lived gifts—and our liberal 
spaced-payment terms enable you to complete the balance by 
small amounts out of future income. 

This year we are presenting one of the finest assortments 
of musical instruments ever shown in this city, including 
the latest styles in the Famous Kurtzmann Pianos. We 
should particularly like to show you the new Kurtzmann 
“Companion Grand”—the lowest priced grand in Kurtz- 
mann history—which is a real gem of an instrument, fitting 
gracefully into any living room, and completely satisfying 
your every desire for a piano of surpassing musical and 
artistic beauty. 

The more one knows about good pianos the more one ap 
preciates the consummate craftsmanship that has been built 
into all Kurtzmann instruments for nearly eighty years. 
That is why the Kurtzmann has such an honored position in 
this store and why we always feel it makes the preferred 
Christmas gift. 

If you have an instrument to turn in on a Kurtzmann you 
will be surprised at the liberal allowance we can make you 
this year. By using that allowance as a down payment, you 
can secure your major Christmas gift without making any 
cash expenditure--and that is a happy idea at Christmas 
time. 

The more you consider this idea the more it will appeal to 
you—and if you will drop in this store for just a moment 
you will have no question as to what Christmas decision you 
should make. 

Kurtzmann Companion Grand 


The Kurtzmann dealers throughout the year have been 


aided to no slight degree by the careful publicity prepared 


by the publicity division of C. Kurtzmann & Co. It is a 
paying proposition for every Kurtzmann dealer to take ad- 
vantage of the unusual offer of the company, in addition to 
the individual advertising which he may prepare to run al- 
ternately or in conjunction with the Kurtzmann advertising. 
Incidentally, sales of the Kurtzmann Companion Grand, 
which has been featured especially throughout the fall, have 
shown a rising demand ever since the initiation of the cam 


paign. 


Opening of Consolidated Offices 
a Gala Metropolitan Event 
One of the most important events in the piano business of 
New York took place a few weeks ago when Jacob Doll & 
Sons, the Premier Grand Piano Corporation, and the Hallet 
& Davis Piano Company opened their wholesale warerooms 
and executive offices at 6 East Thirty-ninth Street. The 
opening was made a gala occasion, with a formal reception 
and a musical program, featuring Miss Beatrice George, 
soprano, and Herma Menthe, Viennese pianist, who has 
made a fine impression in her concert appearances in this 
country. Walter C. Hepperla, Otto Doll, and George Doll 
were in charge of the festivities. The warerooms were 
crowded with representatives of the metropolitan manufac- 
turers and dealers. There were also a number of out of 
town visitors. The new warerooms are handsomely fitted 
ut, and form one of the most attractive offices and show- 
rooms in the city. 


Gulbeieum Roll Factory Moves 

According to a recent report, the business of the Gulbran- 
sen Roll Corporation will be conducted from Chicago, in- 
stead of as formerly in New York. The move is announced 
as part of the plan to concentrate the manufacturing interests 
of the Gulbransen Company. The new address of the Gul- 
bransen Roll Corp. will be 3232 W. Chicago avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill 
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‘A Name Well Known Since 1875” 


SELL 
MORE 
MUSIC! 


JESS @ SONS q 
OMfrs. of pianos Players &@Gran 


Write for Catalo, 
New Castle, ianéa 




















THE FAIRBANKS 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturer of Piano Plates 








SEASONS GREETINGS 


to the 


PLYWOOD and 
WOODWORKING 
TRADE 


and 


Best Wishes for a Most 
Prosperous and Success- 
ful 1928 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


Sales Office: 
South Bend, Indiana 
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AN IMPORTANT STATEMENT TO EVERY 
WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) MERCHANT 
AND HIS SALES ORGANIZATION 


HE tabulation on the inside pages has been compiled as an answer to the 
comparative listing of artists issued recently by the Ampico Corporation and 
definitely establishes the value of the Welte-Mignon (Licensee) franchise. 
At the same time, it will give you the data necessary to meet competitive 
statements based on the Ampico listing of artists available for various 
reproducing pianos. 


Can the list of seventy-two pianists used as a basis in the Ampico analysis 

be regarded as official when they list among the composers, Richard Strauss 

= and Alexandre Tansman and omit such names as Alfredo Casella, Ottorino 

Respighi, Bela Bartok, Darius Milhaud, Nicolas Medtner, Claude Debussy, Maurice Ravel, Alexandre 
Glazounoff and Serge Prokofieff? 


Can they consistently list Alberto Jonas, admittedly an important pedagogue of New York repute, 
and omit that greatest teacher of them all—Theodor Leschetizky, who has had such a tremendous 
influence in the present development of piano technique? 


Can such an official list neglect to include these leading pianists who have become exclusive Welte- 
Mignon (Licensee) artists during the resumption of active promotion of Welte-Mignon (Licensee) 
since the war—Katherine Bacon, Bela Bartok, Alfred Blumen, Magdeleine Brard, Alfredo Casella, 
Henri Deering, Walter Gieseking, Evlyn Howard-Jones, Leonid Kreutzer, George Liebling, Darius 
Milhaud, Leff Pouishnoff, Ottorino Respighi, Louis Victor Saar, Richard Singer and Reginald Stewart. 


Also, the list does not give proper consideration to the internationally known pianists who during 
the past few years have come to the Welte-Mignon (Licensee) exclusively because on their own state- 
ments it represented the only mechanism that actually recorded dynamics and enabled them to 
secure an exact reproduction of their work. Prominent in this group are Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Vladimir de Pachmann and Maria Carreras. 


The question must also be raised as to what constitutes an artist’s exact recording. Is it proper for 
Ampico to list the twenty-two names brought into their list by means of adapting the records of the 
Hupfeld Library, and thus deprive Welte-Mignon (Licensee) of the proper prestige of having the 
only actually recorded playing of the majority of these master pianists? 


The names which we have added to the Ampico official list will bear the scrutiny of any accredited 
critic. These additions, together with proper revisions necessarily made in regard to the Hupfeld 
adaptations, change materially the percentages of prominent artists that may be heard on the various 
reproducing pianos that merit the name. It brings into the exclusive Welte-Mignon (Licensee) listing 
forty-five names that certainly must be considered in this kind of a tabulation. 


AUTO PNEUMATIC ACTION CO. 
W. C. Heaton, President 
653 West 51st Street New York City 


Gelte-CDignon 


(Licensee) 











THE WASTERT De FINGERS ON YOUR PIANO 
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A LIST OF THE WORLD’S MOST PROMINENT PIANIS 
YEARS WITH AN ANALYSIS OF THEIR RECORDIN 

FOR VARIOUS RE 

{Black print indicates the original Ampico Tabulation—Ked | 


An Official List of the World's most prominent 
Pianists who have Appeared in the last 25 Years 


61 of them or 84.7% may 
be heard on the AMPICO 


¢ 


2 ; 


34 of them, 47.2% may 
be heard on the WELTE- 
MIGNON 


41 of them or 56.9% may 
be heard on the DUO-ART 


} 


17 of them may be heard 

on all three instrument 

AMPICO, DUO-ART 
WELTE-MIGNON 





d’Albert, Eugen 
Bachaus, Wilhelm 
Bauer, Harold 
Borchard, Adolphe 
Bloomfield Zeisler, Fannie 
Brailowsky, Alexander 
Buhblig, Richard 
Busoni, Ferruccio 
Carreno, Teresa 
Chiapusso, Jan 
Copeland, George 
Cortot, Alfred 
Cottlaw, Augusta 
Dohninyi, Ernst von 
Dumesnil, Maurice 
Friedberg, Carl 
Friedheim, Arthur 
Friedman, Ignaz 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 
Ganz, Rudolph 
Gieseking, Walter 
Godowsky, Leopold 
Goldsand, Robert 
Goodson, Katharine 
Grainger, Percy 
Grieg, Edvard 
Grunfeld, Alfred 
Hambourg, Mark 
Hess, Myra 
Hofmann, Josef 
Hutcheson, Ernest 
d'Indy, Vincent 
Jonas, Alberto 
Lamond, Frederic 
Landowska, Wanda 
Leginska, Ethel 
Lerner, Tina 
Levitzki, Mischa 
Lhévinne, Josef 
Mero, Yolanda 
Mirovitch, Alfred 
Moiseiwitsch, Benno 
Miinz, Mieczyslaw 
Ney, Elly 

Novaes, Guiomar 
Nyiregyhazi, Erwin 
Orloff, Nicolas 
Ornstein, Leo 

de Pachmann, Vladimir 
Paderewski, Ignace J. 
Pauer, Max 

Powell, John 

Pugno, Raoul 
Rachmaninoff, Sergei 
Reisenauer, Alfred 
Rosenthal, Moriz 
Rubinstein, Arthur 
Saint-Saens, Camille 
Samaroff, Olga 
Sapelnikoff, Wassily 
Sauer, Emil 
Scharwenka, Xaver 
Schelling, Ernst 
Schmitz, E. Robert 
Schnabel, Artur 
Schnitzer, Germaine 
Scott, Cyril 
Scriabine, Alexander 
Siloti, Alexander 
Strauss, Richard 
Tansman, Alexandre 
Zadora, Michael 





d’Albert 
Bachaus 
Bauer 
Bloomfield Zeisler 
Borchard 
Brailowsky 
Buhlig 
Busoni 
Carreno 
Chiapusso 
Copeland 
Cortot 
Dohnanyi 
Dumesnil 
Friedberg 
Friedheim 
Friedman 
Gabrilowitsch 
Ganz 
Gieseking 
Godowsky 
Goldsand 
Goodson 
Grieg 
Grunfeld 
Hambourg 
Hofmann 
d'Indy 
Lamond 
Landowska 
Leginska 
Lerner 
Levitzki 
Lhévinne 
Mero 
Mirovitch 
Moiseiwitsch 
Miinz 

Ney 
Nyiregyhazi 
Orloff 
Ornstein 
Pauer 
Pugno 
Rachmaninoff 
Reisenauer 
Rosenthal 
Rubinstein 
Saint-Saens 
Samarofft 
Sapelnikoff 
Sauer 
Scharwenka 
Schmitz 
Schnabel 
Schnitzer 
Scott 
Scriabine 
Strauss 
Tansman 
Zadora 





d’Albert 
Bloomfield Zeisler 
Buhlig 
Busoni 
Carreno 
Dohnanyi 
Friedberg 
Friedheim 
Gabrilowitsch 
Ganz 
Gieseking 
Grieg 
Hambourg 
Hofmann 
Lamond 
Landowska 
Lhévinne 
Mero 

Ney 
Novaes 

de Pachmann 
Paderewski 
Pauer 
Saint-Saens 
Samaroft 
Sapelnikoff 
Scharwenka 
Schellin 
Schnabe 
Schnitzer 
Scott 
Scriabine 
Strauss 
Zadora 


d’Albert 
Bachaus 
Bauer 
Busoni 
Carreno 
Copeland 
Cortot 
Cottlaw 
Dumesnil 
Friedberg 
Friedheim 
Friedman 
Gabrilowitsch 
Ganz 
Godowsky 
Goodson 
Grainger 
Hambourg 
Hess 
Hofmann 
Hutcheson 
Jonas 
Lamond 
Landowska 
Leginska 
Lerner 
Mero 

Ney 
Novaes 

de Pachmann 
Paderewski 
Powell 
Rubinstein 
Saint-Saens 
Sauer 
Scharwenka 
Schelling 
Schmitz 
Scott 

Siloti 
Zadora 


d’ Albert 
Busoni 
Carrenio 
*Friedberg 
*Friedheim 
*Gabrilowitsch 
*Ganz 
Hambourg 
*Hofmann 
*Lamond 
*Landowska 
*Mero 
Ney 
Saint-Saens 
Scharwenka 
*Scott 
Zadora 








*These artists who may be heard 
also on the AMPICO and 
WELTE-MIGNON are listed) 
by the DUO ART as exclusiv 
with them. 
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List of 125 Pias 
who have 


39 have record 
22 have record 
but mech 


54 have record 
81 have ACTL 
for the W 











5 have record 

WELTE-M 

8 have record 

but not fi 

11 have record 

Ampico § 

23 have record) 
Duo-Art 


15 have record 
17 have recon 


45 have recorc 
WELTE-M 
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WHO HAVE APPEARED IN THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE 
WORK WITH REFERENCE TO ITS AVAILABILITY 
eee PIANOS 


mnt mk licates We e-Mign m (LL icensee } additions 1) 
< 


15 may be heard only on the] 7 may be heard only on the 


; . , AMPICO, never having ree} DUO-ART, never having 
3 of them may be heard} 13 of them may be heard on} 4 only may be heard on the} corded their playing for any| recorded their playing for 
the AMPICOand DUO. | the AMPICOand WELTE-| DUO-ART and WELTE-| other reproducing piano, and | any other reproducing piano] None may be heard only on 
ART but not on the | MIGNON but not on the} MIGNON but not on the} are exclusively AMPICO|and are exlusively DUO-|the WELTE-MIGNON 
WELTE-MIGNON DUO-ART AMPICO Artists ART Artists (Licensee) 





*Bachaus Bloomfield Zeisler *Novaes Borchard Cottlaw 
*Bauer Bublig de Pachmann Brailowsky Grainger 
Copeland Dohnanyi *Paderewski Chiapusso 
*Cortot Gieseking *Schelling Goldsand 
Dumesnil Grieg ‘ d'Indy 
*Friedman Lhévinne R Levitzki m 
Godowsk Pauer R Mirovitc 
*Goodson 4 Samaroff Moiseiwitsch 
*Leginska Sapelnikoff Miinz 
Lerner Schnabel Nyiregyhazi 
*Rubinstein Schnitzer Orloff 
*Sauer Scriabine Ornstein 
Schmitz Strauss —— 
osent 


These artists who may be heard] | ) Tansman 
also on the AMPICO are listed 
by the DUO ART as exclusive 
with them. 




















*These artists who may be heard 
on the WELTE-MIGNON are 
listed by the DUO ART as 
exclusive with them. 
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A List Of The Artists Of January Ist, 1928 
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Who Have Recorded For The Welte-Mignon {LICENSEE) 


New names are constantly being added to the list of Welte-Mignon (LicensEE) artists so that any published list is complete only 
on the date of publication. This list of January 1, 1928, shows a total of 308 who have recorded for the Welte-Mignon (Licensze). 


*Indicates Exclusive Welte-Mignon (Licensee) Artist 


d’ Albert, Eugen 
*d’Albert, Eugenie Carreno 
*Adam, Eugenie 
*Alcuri, Paul 
* Aron-Pabst 
* Ascherfeld, Clara 
*Ashton, David 


*Bacon, Katherine 
*Bailhe, Marguerite 
Banta, Frank 
*Bartok, Bela 
*Benici Di, Tosta 
*Bergere, Julie 
*Berlin, Anette 
Billings, Earl 
*Bilotti, Anton 


*Blumen, Alfred 

Boguslawski, Moissaye 
*Boyle, George F. 

Brard, Magdeleine 
*Brenton, Richard 
*Brightwell, E. 
*Brockhaus, Max 
*Bufaletti, F. 

Buhlig, Richard 
*Burkhard, Heinrich 
*Burmeister, Richard 
*Burnham, M. E. 

Burt, Raymond 

Busoni, Ferruccio 


Cady, Harriette 
Carreno, Teresa 
Carreras, Maria 
Carroll, Adam 
*Carter, Weldon 
Casella, Alfredo 
*Caskey, James F. 
*Castelle, Virginia 
Chapman, Walter 
Clair, Herbert 
*Collini, Guiseppi 
*Cone, Carolyne 
*Conradi, Austin 
*Cornelissen, Arnold 
*Cory, Annie 
*Cox, Persis 
*Curtis, Norman 
*Cusack, W. T. 


*Danziger, Laura 
*Davies, Fanny 
*Davis, Mettler 
*Debussy, Claude 
*DeCesare, Enid 
*De Conne, Paul 
*Deering, Henri 
*De Greef, Arthur 
Delcamp, J. Milton 
*Desbois, Andre 
D’Giovanni, Irene 
*Dickinson, Clarence 
*Dodd, Jessie 


Dohnanyi von, Ernst 
*Droucker, Sandra 
*Drozdoff, Vladimir 
*Duckwitz, Dorothy Miller 
*Duret, Claude 


*Ebenstein, K. 
*Elvyn, Myrtle 
*Elwood, Hartley 
*Eneri-Gorainoff, Irene 
Epstein, Richard 
Erlebach, Rudy 
*Essipoff, Annette 


*Fabre, Jean 
*Farley, Roland 
*Farnum, Ray 
Faure, Gabriel 
*Fichter, Bella 
*Foster, Nan 
*Francklyn, B. 
Friedberg, Carl 
Friedheim, Arthur 
*Friedman, Edith 
Fryer, Herbert 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip 
*Galston, Gottfried 
Ganz, Rudolph 
*Gayraud, P. 
Gieseking, Walter 
*Giron, Adolfo 
*Glazounoff, Alexandre 
*Goodall, B. 
Granados, Enrique 
*Gray, Ford 
*Gregory, Stuart 
Greig, Edvard 
*Griselle, Thomas 
Griinfeld, Alfred 


Haase, Oscar 
*Haley, E. 
*Hallett, Hazel 
*Hamilton, Earl 

Hambourg, Mark 
*Hampden, Earl 
*Harris, Edward 
*Hart, Edna S. 
*Headden, Heyward 
*Hegner, Paula 

Hill, R. 

Hofmann, Josef 
*Hofmann, Nelly 

Horodyski, Eustace 

Horvath de, Cecile 
*Horvath de, Zoltan 
*Howard-Jones, Evlyn 
*Humperdinck, Engelbert 


*Igumnoff, C. 


Janssen, Werner 
*Jenkins, Melvin 
*Jessup, Wally 

Johnson, Johnny 
*Jonas, Ella 


*Kahn, Art. 
*Kaschperow, L. 
*Kaula, F. 

*Keith, Charlton 
*Kimontt, M. 

*King, Holbrook 
*Kirsch, Hedwig 
*Kiselik, Henry 
*Kleeberg, Clotilde 
*Klein, Arthur 
*Koch, Hans 

*Koch, Emma 

*Koehl, Julius 
*Koenemann, Theodor 
*Kohiberg, W. 
*Korestchenko, Arseni 
*Kreutzer, Leonid 
*Krowsky, W. 
*Kuhn, Leonore 


LaForge, Frank 

Lamond, Frederic 

Landowska, Wanda 
*Larrimore, Vincent 

Lane, Victor 

Laros, Earl 
*Lawnhurst, Vee 
*Lee, Walter 
*LeGrand, Marguerite 
*Lendry, Ludwig 
*Leonardi, Leonidas 
*Leoncavallo, Ruggiero 
*Leschetizky, Theodor 
*Levin, Sylvan 
*Levy, Heniot 

Lhévinne, Josef 
*Liebling, George 
*Linderman, Harvey 
*Locus, Matilda 
*Lohr, Johanna 
*Loscalzo, M. J. 
*Luebtow, Lillian A. 
*Lutter, Howard 


*Mackle, Frau Dr. 
*MacGregor, Sanford 
*Magnuson, Lillian 

Maier, Guy 

Maier and Pattison 
*Margolies, Vera 
*Marshall, Madeleine 

Martin, Josef 
*Masson, Madalah 
*Maurina, Vera 
*Mendes, Jose 
*Menzel, Otto 

Méro, Yolanda 
*Merrigan, Orlando 
*Meyer-Helmund, Erik 
*Milhaud, Darius 
*Milinowski, Marta 
*Mitzki, Leon 
*Mohle, Herman 

Morrey, Grace Hamilton 
*Morsztyn, Comtesse Helene 
*Motta da, Vianna 
*Mottl, Felix 


*Narinska, Katinka 

*Neitzel, Otto 

*Netzorg, Bendetson 
Ney, Elly 

*Nikisch, Artur 

*Nikoloric, Margaret 

*Noteah, Guillaume 
Novaes, Guiomar 


*Oswald, Alfredo 
*Overstreet, Corneille 


Pachmann de, Vladimir 
Paderewski, Ignace Jan 

*Parker, Dorothy 

*Patricolo, Angelo 
Pattison, Lee 

*Paur, Emil 
*Peppercorn, Gertrude 
Perkins, Ray 

*Perper, Marcus 

*Perrella, Harry 

*Petri, Egon 

*Pintel, Jacques 

*Pokrowski, W. 

*Popper, H. 

*Popper, Lillian S. 
Pouishnoff, Leff 
Pugno, Raoul 


*Rafaelsohn, Ella 
Rapee, Erno 
*Ravel, Maurice 
*Rebikoff, Vladimir 
*Rechlin, Edward 
*Redel, Anton 
*Reger, Max 
*Reichmann, Samuel 
*Reid, Thomas 
*Reid, Thomasand David Ashton 
Reichenthal, Ralph 
Reinecke, Carl 
Reiner, Fritz 
Reisenauer, Alfred 
*Remden van, Jan 
*Respighi, Ottorino 
*Ripper, Alice 
*Robertson, Olive E. 
Robinson, Carol 
*Rodney, Julian 
*Roessel von, Anatol 


*Roth, Rolf 


*Saar, Louis Victor 
Saint-Saéns, Camille 
Samaroff, Olga 

*San Galli, Madame Dr. Thomas 
Sapelnikoff, Wassily 
Sauer, Emil 
Scharwenka, Xaver 
Schelling, Ernst 

*Schmidt, Carl 
Schnabel, Artur 
Schnitzer, Germaine 

*Schorr, D. 

*Schumann, Georg 


Welte-Mignon (Licensee) Leadership in Popular Artists 


In arranging for artists to record Welte-Mignon (Licensee) popular music, we have gone to the very fountain-head of syncopa- 

tion. Consider what it means to have the scintillating rhythm that only these artists can give to the popular dance hits: 

Jounny Jounson, Director of the Hotel Pennsylvania Orchestra, New York, as well as the Club Mirador Orchestra, New York; Harry 

PerrELLA, Solo Pianist of Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra; ERNo Raper, Music Director and Conductor of the Roxy Theatre, New York; 
Vee Lawnuurst, famous and popular Radio Star, as well as the following popular favorites: 


Scionti, Silvio 

Scott, Cyril 
*Scott, Janice 
Scriabine, Alexander 
*Serli, Franz 
*Shannon, Neil 

Shisler, Charles 
*Siebold, Martha 
*Singer, Richard 
*Slivinski, Joseph 
*Smedley, Jan 
*Sollitt, Edna 

Spross, Charles Gilbert 
*Stanley, Lyman 
*Starke, Gustave 
*Stavenhagen, Bernhard 
*Steinway, Charles H. 
*Stewart, Reginald 
*Straten van, Jan 
Strauss, Richard 
Sturgis, Walter 
*Sylvia, Muri 
Szumowska, Antoinette 


*Taylor, Colin 
*Telleria, Ignacio 
*Thatcher, Howard R. 
*Timanoff, Vera 
*Todd, Nellie 
Tollefsen, Augusta 
*Turner, Raymond 


*Utz, Paula 
*Uzielli, L. 


Valazquez, Jose 
*Vogrich, Max 

Volavy, Marguerite 

Vollenhoven van, Hanna 


*Ward, Jack 

*Ware, Harriet 

*Washburn, Ester Morris 

*Watts, Irene 

*Webb, Edna Beach 

*Webbe, Septimus 

*Weiland, Fanny 

*Weiss, Martha 

*Wendling, Carl 
Wehrlen, Jack 

*Whittington, Dorsey 
Winogradoff-Gorges, Nora 

*Wirtz, Bart 

*Wolf, Daniel 

*Wurmser, Lucy 


*Yagodka, Tomo A. 
*Yeargain, Ava. 


Zadora von, Michael 

Zardo, Eric 

Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield 
*Zschernick, G. 


ME LvIN JENKINS 
ANTON REDEL 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


The Music Dealer as a Factor 
in Future Radio Distribution 


BY BOND P. GEDDES 


Executive Vice-President Radio Manufacturers 
Association 


Radio is synonymous with music, at least in the public 
consciousness. While something more than a mere musical 
instrument, it has that classification in the mind of the buy- 
ing public. This is a fundamental fact which neither the 
music merchant nor the radio manufacturer, jobber or 
dealer can ignore, in the writer’s opinion. 

Therefore, in approaching a discussion of the question of 
music dealer merchandising of radio this primary considera- 
tion, so often lost sight of, both by the radio manufacturer 
and the music merchant, should be kept firmly in mind. 

No oracular statements coming from the radio industry 
or, by the same token, from the music industry, can do more 
than accelerate a condition in both trades which, even the 
most casual analyst of the two industries must recognize, is 
now in progress. This is that the radio manufacturer is 
availing himself more and more during each seasonal business 
cycle of the music merchant as an outlet for radio, and that 
the music merchant, in increasing numbers, is turning, either 
again or for the first time, to radio. This movement is 
more than perceptible. True, it has not taken on the propor- 
tions of a landslide, possibly, on either side of the fence, but 
it is an economic development whose force is increasingly evi- 
dent. The results, I believe, will be beneficial, as they should 
be, mutually. 


No Post Mortems 

Water which has gone over the dam carries much debris 
but still contains a potential source of power and profit if 
utilized down stream. Any discussion of the many reasons 
in the early stages of the radio industry which caused the 
music merchant to reject or discard the radio before or 
after taking, causing the manufacturer to place the music 
merchant on his “N. G.” list as a merchandising outlet, and 
vice versa, is something of a post mortem process. Still 
the comparison of the past with the present and future of 
radio is not barren of enlightenment. 

The radio industry of today is far different from that of 
yesterday or tomorrow. In the product itself, in the develop- 
ment of broadcasting, in merchandising methods, trade prac- 
tices, and many other respects the music dealer of a few years 
ago who placed radio on his “N. G.” list would do well to 
study the new day in radio. Undoubtedly, the music dealer 
anti-radio prejudice developed to a considerable extent a few 
years ago has not been altogether broken down. Neither 
has the manufacturer prejudice against the music merchant 
as a radio distributor. But it is well to remember that pre- 
judices obscure vision; also they cost money. And the cir- 
cumstances which kept the radio manufacturer and the music 
merchant at arms length (or more) in the past have changed 
vastly. 


The Radio “Gyp” Is Gone 

In the early stages of radio distribution there were the 
attendant evils of uncertain price maintenance, of “gyp” 
merchandise and “gyp” competition. Also there was the 
serious question of servicing the radio sets. The problem of 
service still remains, much less acute, however, while the 
worst evils, naturally attendant upon a new industry and 
which caused the music merchant to “lay off” the radio, 
have largely disappeared. 

Today, at least partially through the efforts of the Radio 
Manufacturers Association, the trade discounts and merchan- 
dising methods have been conservatively stabilized, as the 
whole industry has progressed to a position of permanency 
in stronger hands, and, therefore, with greater facilities for 
exercising responsibility. No longer is the radio industry 
one for the fly-by-night and get-rich-quick profiteer. That 
stage, fortunately, has passed almost entirely as to the manu- 
facturer and to a minimum point, gradually growing smaller, 
in the retail trade. 


Discounts Stabilized 

The discounts of the radio manufacturer, smaller than 
usually enjoyed by the dealer in pianos and some other 
musical lines, also have become well stabilized. Many 
music merchants argue that they cannot show an adequate 
profit at the ruling discount rate of 40 per cent. On the 
other hand, it is certain that the manufacturers’ profits, 
considering invested capital, and some of it in past costly 
experiments from which the radio public is now benefiting, 
are not creating. a multitude of millionaires over-night. 
More music dealers are beginning to realize that the radio, 
with its quick turnover, can be made to show an adequate 
and sizable margin. 


Servicing Simplified 
The question of service largely is responsible for the 
increase, among the ranks of music and other radio re- 


tailers, in profitable merchandising of radio receiving sets. 
Drains for service charges upon radio dealers in the earlier 
years of development no longer exist. Servicing does not 
constitute a danger to the music or other merchant in 
marketing receiving sets. These have been perfected to a 
point even called “fool-proof.” 

Conceding, for the purpose of argument only, of course, 
that this term may carry a slight tinge of poetic license, it 
is nevertheless undeniably true that the question of service 
should no longer deter the music merchant in placing the 
The receiver, com- 
probably always 


radio receiving set before his public. 
plicated and delicately adjusted as it is, 
will need some slight degree of servicing, but development 
has reached the stage where the service problem should not 
bar the radio from the music store. It is a problem with 
which the manufacturer has dealt and is dealing with as his 
primary responsibility. 

For the comparatively little servicing and gradually dimin- 
ishing adjustment required of the radio receiving set of the 
new day, the music merchant can cope, with every reason- 
able assurance of avoiding the losses which it formerly 
One practice widely advocated is that of engaging 
an outside company for the service work of the music 
merchant. This practice has been developed particularly 
among department stores and the service station may be- 


caused. 


come a new and important unit of the radio industry. 


New Factors in Distribution 


The field of radio distribution also is narrowing as some 
retail agencies—unnatural and uneconomic ones in many in- 
stances—are falling by the wayside. In the writer’s opinion 
the future holds the promise that the exclusive radio dealer 
and the musig merchant will be the big competitive forces 
in retail distribution. foundation for the 
opinion widely held that the music merchant today could 


There is much 
occupy the dominant position in the retailing of radio, cer- 
tainly receiving sets, if the opportunity to preempt the radio 
field had been seized a few years ago. Possibly as widely 
held is the opinion that the radio manufacturer failed to 
utilize the music merchant, in the early stages of the in- 
dustry, to the fullest advantage. 

Regardless of the responsibility and without useless 
recriminations about conditions in the past, it seems certain 
now that the exclusive radio dealer and the music merchant 
are entering upon a new era of dual leadership in the retail 
market. 
exclusive radio dealer’s evident advantage in having technical 
experience behind him and experts on his staff, the music 
merchant has many natural offsetting advantages on his side 


in the distribution of receiving sets. 


In this predicted competition and in spite of the 


The Piano Dealer’s Advantage 

Among these, as is well recognized, is his experience in 
selling tonal quality of musical instruments. No longer are 
receiving sets sold extensively by long-winded and technical 
dissertations on their interior mechanism, but instead there 
is increasingly persuasive sales appeal in tonal performance. 
Also the piano dealer is accustomed to meeting problems 
of acoustics in home installation, which have very parallel 
problems in radio installation. The piano dealer especially 
is backed furthermore by long experience in selling high- 
class merchandise which becomes a cherished furnishing of 
the home. 
in the development of rich cabinet housings. 

Furthermore, the music merchant is accustomed to install- 
ment selling, which is becoming more prevalent in the 
marketing of radio as the quality and price of receiving 
instruments is increasing to meet the public demand for 
beauty as well as utility in their family radio. The music 
merchant has an established and trained organization. He 
has a list of prospects in every customer of the past for a 
piano or other musical instrument—each one today being a 
prospect for the sale of a radio receiving set. The music 
merchant also has established credit lines and financing 
system. He, above all, is the musical merchandise mentor 
in his community. 


In this respect, too, the radio is taking its place 


Handle Sets Only 


It will be noticed that emphasis has been placed on the 
advantage which music merchants might find in the market- 
ing of radio receiving sets. It seems to be the better opinion 
among radio manufacturers that the music merchant should 
confine himself to the handling of receiving sets. It seems 
to be the consensus of opinion that the handling of radio 
parts has too many complications. It entails the carrying 
of a considerable inventory of varied lines, requiring techni- 
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cal knowledge of radio circuits and apparatus, as well as 
calling for different methods of merchandising. Therefore, 
it appears that the music dealer should handle radio acces- 
sories only in a limited way and to such an extent as will 
enable him to sell a complete equipment. An exception 
might be the handling of a line of tubes. This has been 
found by many music dealers to be a successful adjunct to 
a receiving set business. But in the distribution of complete 
sets with built-in reproducers and socket power equipment 
(which looms as the ultimate radio product) the 
merchant is well equipped to function efficiently and profit 


music 


ably. 

The development and improvement of broadcasting has 
not only established the radio industry but insures its future. 
Farsighted leaders among the manufacturers and _ broad- 
casters have laid well the foundation for a new and greater 
industry, which already is too big to be a mere adjunct of 
the electrical industry and also too vast for the marketing 
of its products under control of any one distribution agency 
or, for that matter, any one manufacturing group. 

While the inevitable competition of radio with other musi- 
cal instruments has caused realignments and readjustments 
in the music indsutry, the radio is not an element of injury 
to the music merchant—except to that music merchant who 
shuts his eyes and refuses to recognize the changed condi- 
tions in the radio industry. 
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ones, it is always a source of happiness. 


Naturally you want to share this pleasure with your 
children by teaching them to know and to love good 
music. They'll thank you in later years. 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


The Cable Company Wins Law Suit 
to Protect Name Value and Prestige 


President Irion of the Music Industries Chamber of 
Commerce is credited in another article in this issue of 
the Musica Courter Extra with the statement that the 
piano business today is more ethical than it was ten or 
fifteen years ago. This may be taken as true, but un- 
fortunately there are still instances on record where the 
dishonest methods that started in the piano industry years 
The old thought of quick sales 
and easy profits still prevails to some extent, despite the 
fact that the realization of that ideal means the employment 
petty larceny. 


ago are still maintained. 


of misrepresentations amounting almost to 
It is also unfortunately true that these disreputable prac- 
“gyp” 
if indeed there be any of that variety still in existence, but 
stoop 


tices are not confined to the so-called piano houses, 
houses which enjoy enviable reputations sometimes 
to the methods of these It is a short-sighted 
policy, for the actual gains through the use of dishonest 
claims can not counterbalance the impending loss due to the 
value and prestige of any institution 
besmirching its fair name in this way. 


concerns. 


lowering of the name 


which look with a 
value and commercial integrity of their 
names, and the products which bear their names. These in- 
stitutions are sometimes forced into the unenviable position 
of acting as policemen for the industry, exposing fraudulent 
offenders to time. It is not a 
nor is it a profitable one. 


Fortunately, there are institutions 


jealous eye upon the 


methods and bringing the 
pleasant task, 
news of the chastisement reaches the 


Almost inevitably 
some eyes and ears of 
the general public, and a certain degree of discredit is cast 
and selling pianos becomes 


factor in the busi- 


upon the entire piano industry, 
just that much harder for each and every 
However, it is a 
removal of some cancerous growth. 


operation, as the 
It is unpleasant, 


industry 


ness. necessary even 


it is 
painful, but it is highly essential if the life of the 
is to be preserved. 


Name Value Plus— 
Name Value Plus 


The Cable Company of Chicago was recently forced into 


such an action to protect its good name. Cable-made products 


are known the country over, the Cable name carries prestige 


wherever pianos are known. Cable-made products carry 


the assurance of first class workmanship, honest material, 


and the upright merchandising methods of The Cable Com 
Naturally, The 


it has been built 


pany. It is a guaranteed product. Cable 


Company is jealous of this reputation, for 
up by dint of hard work and close adherence to the highest 
ideals. It was not the result of a few years labor, but of 
many years. 

However, a particular incident arose early in the 
where a large retail distributor in a large Middle Western 


name for the 


year 


city misused the Cable purpose of selling 
when in reality these pianos 
New York. This 


retail distributor 


The 


pianos as Cable-made products, 
Cable & 
misrepresentation was entirely due 


Sons, of 
to the 
instruments in a special sale.. 


were constructed by 


who advertised these 
text of that advertisement read as follows: 


New York, handsome fine 


Ten carloads from Cable &., 


tone Mahogany Grand Pianos! $198. Terms: $25 Cash! 
$10 Monthly! No Interest. No Carrying Charges. 

Each of these Grand Pianos is especially built to be readily 
accommodated in the living room of the average home. 
Due to their particular design, when placed in a corner, 
they will occupy only a little more space than the average 
upright instrument. 

This vast quantity of Grand Pianos, secured from the 
Cable Co., of New York, consists of floor samples, demon- 
strators and i stock which they and their dealers had 
on hand. Each Grand possesses an extraordinarily fine rich 
tone, has a snappy quick live action—full metal sounding 
board—Spruce and Maple tone amplifier—snow-white ivory 
keys—beautifully grained case in softy shaded rich brown 
mahogany. 

Here is the Story of Our Remarkable Purchase—Per- 
mitting this Sensational Price on Quality Grand Pianos. 

Several weeks ago, one of the buyers, at a confer- 
ence with a Cable Company executive, secured for cash ten 
carloads of Grand Pianos at a price so low that comment 
on this extraordinary purchase is heard in many musical 
centers. We, too, are highly enthusiastic over this great 
buy. We know that you also will be elated to participate 
in this great extraordinary event! While the quantity of 
Grands is large—the exceptionally low price of $198 com- 
bined with the easy terms of $25 cash and $10 monthly— 
will quickly exhaust our supply. 


The Testimony 

As will be seen, this is a direct evasion. 
Company in New York, while the implication, to the general 
public at least, is clearly that of the well known Cable Com- 
The Cable Company had recourse to the 
and it 


There is no Cable 


pany of Chicago. 
courts to clear up this misunderstanding, is due to 
this fact that the MusicaL Extra is 
give an account of the proceedings. 
fact that they have 


CouRIER enabled to 
The name of the offend 
ing concern, due to the made reparation 
to The Cable Company for the injury worked upon them 
is withheld. It is sufficient that it has promised to improve 
its ways, and it will do no good to revive a scandal at this 
time. However, the court proceedings are a matter of 
public record, part of the proceedings being the cross ex- 
advertising manager of the of 
The 


All names mentioned in these proceedings have 


amination of the sales and 


retail Cable 


Company. 


fending institution by the attorney for 


been censored. The whole is reprinted merely as an attes- 
tation of The Cable Company’s ability to protect itself against 
the misuse of its valuable name. The testimony given under 
oath in the case follows: 

Q. You are familiar with the 
ment? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are the statements made in that advertisement true? 
A. They were supposedly true at the time. 

Q. You cannot say that 
that there is one error there. 

Q. What does that error consist of ? A. We say “From 
Cable Co.” at the top. We find it should be “Cable & Sons.’ 

ote 


contents of the advertise- 


they are true? <A. I can say 


Q. You say that “10 Carloads from Cable Co., New 
York, handsome fine tone Mahogany grand pianos” are of- 
fered for sale in this advertisement, is that correct? A. 
Ten carloads were purchased from Cable & Sons, that is the 
correct statement. 


Q. Do ; you know how many grand pianos were purchased ( 
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on this transaction? A. Well, there was a car—Ii would 
say all the way from seventeen to twenty-two in a car, pos- 
sibly twenty-four. 

Q. The copy of the invoice refers to twenty-four grands 
Is that, so far as you know, substantially correct? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. They were purchased at $100.00 a piece? A. 
sir. 

Q. At a total of $2,400.00? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You received twenty-four grand pianos, 
this transaction? A. Yes, sir. 

* * * 


Yes, 
did you, in 


Q. Have you sold them all? A. No, sir. 
Q. How many have you sold? A. Probably half. 
Q. You have about half left on hand at this time? 
believe so. 

‘22 

Q. Now, how many of these twenty-four pianos that you 
received were samples? A. That is pretty hard to say, 
because they came damaged. We have a claim against the 
railroad company now. 

Q. The fact that they were damaged ‘vould not make any 
difference as to whether they were samples or not? A 
Well some of them were broke all to pieces. They were 
junked. You could not tell anything about them. 

Q. How many were junked? A. Three or four. 

Q. Have you any way of stating how many of these 
pianos that were shipped to you were shipped as samples? 
A. No. 

Q. What 
samples? A. 
being samples? 

Q. Yes. A. The information I had was from Mr. — 

Q. What did he tell you in regard to their being sam- 
ples? A. He mentioned he understood these pianos to be 
samples and surplus stock. 

Q. How many of these pianos were demonstrators? A 
I couldn’t tell the samples from the demonstrators. 

Q. What is the difference between the samples and the 
demonstrators for the purpose of merchandising these 
pianos? A. I wouldn’t say there is any great difference. 
A demonstrator might have been used, possibly, more than 
a sample. 

Q. Had you, before writing this advertisement, inspected 
any of these pianos ? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where? A. In our basement as we migrwr Th them 

Q. About what time? A. i before—about 
the 13th of May. 

Q. That was about a week before the 
peared in the papers? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you a piano man yourself? A. No, 
Say so 

Q. Do 
little. 

Q. What information did you have as to the rich tone 
of these pianos? A. A piano tuner gave me that report. 

Q. Who is he? A. 

What is his first name? A. 


to their being 
their 


have as 
I have as to 


information did you 
What information did 


About a week 
advertisement ap- 
I wouldn't 


you know anything about pianos? A. Very 


A man named ——. 

I don’t know. 
©. Is he regularly in the employ of ? A. Off and 
on. 

Q. Received compensation from - 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you receive your information as to these 
having a “snappy. quick, live action” from him? A. 
part of it, and I heard the tone. 

Q. Did he tell you that it was rich tone? A. 

Q. Did he tell you that these pianos had a snappy, quick, 
live action? A. No, I tried one myself. 

Q. Are you a musician? A. Not a good one. 

Q. Can you play the piano? A. A little. 

(Continued on page 49) 


for his services? 


pian Ss 
I got 


Yes, sir 
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Q. What do you mean by a “Spruce and Maple tone 
amplifier’? A. Spruce would refer either to the—I believe, 
but I am not positive on that, I would say that there is a 
spruce platform below the metal sounding board, and maple 
is underneath, that I am sure of. 


Q. What wood were the cases of these pianos made 
from? A. Mahogany veneer. 


Q. Were these pianos mahogany veneer? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it a genuine mahogany veneer or merely a ma- 
hogany finish? A. A genuine mahogany veneer. 

Q. Do you know that to be a fact? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What evidence have you of that? A. I saw them 
and understand woods, furniture woods. 

Q. You know it to be a mahogany veneer finish? A. 
A mahogany veneer. 

Q. You state in your advertisement: “Due to their 
particular design, when placed in a corner, they will occupy 
only a little more space than the average upright instru- 
ment.” What do you mean by that? 


A. I mean this, if you take an upright instrument and 
stand it flush against the wall it will occupy less space than 
the grand would. If you place the same piano, upright 
piano, in a corner, the space required then is almost as much 
as if you put the end of the grand in the corner. 

_Q. , How would it be different than any other grand 
piano? A. This is a smaller size. 
Q. How much smaller? A. 

foot. 

Q. In what dimensions? A. One would measure from 
the keyboard to the rear, front to the back. 

Q. Which one would you measure that way? A. I 
would measure both of them that way. 

Q. Now, just give us what you intended to be understood 
by that expression which I have just read from your ad- 
vertisement? A. Which expression is that? 

Q. (Reading): “Due to their particular design, when 
placed in a‘corner, they will occupy only a little more space 
than the average upright instrument.” A. I meant to con- 
strue there that these were baby grands, small sized grands. 

Q. Isa baby grand commercially a grand piano? A. I 
would think so. I am not an authority on that. 

Q. Did you make any inquiry as to that? A. No. 

Q. That was your own interpretation? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Now, what was there about the particular design, dis- 
tinguished from the dimensions of it, which made it possible 
to have it occupy only a little more space than an upright 
instrument? A. By “design” and “size” I meant the same 
thing. 

Q. You meant the same thing? Yes sir. 

Q. You cannot make a distinction between 
“size”? A. Not in this particular case, no. 

Q. Now you say in your advertisement: “Several weeks 
ago one of the —— buyers, at a conference 
with a Cable Company executive,’—What was the source 
of your information concerning that? A. Well, from the 
price that we paid it led me to believe that a company like 
Cable’s would not allow a mere salesman to sell that amount. 
{ never saw a case like it where any one intem could be pur- 
chased at a saving such as that, could be secured through 
one of their ordinary salesmen. 

Q. Then as a matter of fact, when you wrote this adver- 
tisement that was merely an inference on your part, was it 
not? A. Yes sir. 

Q. There never was any such conference with the Cable 
Company executive, was there? A. I don’t know. 

Q. If there was, it has never come to your attention? 
A. I never inquired. 

Q. Now, what have you to say as to such a transaction 
having taken place with the Cable Company? A. Well, 
since I received your letter and answered it, or rather at 
the time that you served me with the summons, in order 
to get at all of this I found out at the time it was Cable 
& Sons, not Cable and Company. 

‘2: 8 


I would say probably a 


“design” and 


Q. And you made no inquiries | when you wrote this 
advertisement? A. Made no inquiries for the reason I 
was told that these were Cable pianos from New York. 


A FAVORITE IN CULTURED 
AMERICAN HOMES FOR 
OVER SEVENTY YEARS 
Grands and Uprights in 
Regular and Period Case Designs 
Obtainable also with the 


AMPICO 


HAINES BROS. 
EAST ROCHESTER 
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Q. What name was on the pianos? A. They came 
under a dozen different names. 

Q. What were those dozen different names? A. 
recall any of them. 

Q. Did any of the names show that they were a Cable 
Company piano? A. No. 

Q. Do you know what a stencil piano is? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that these were stencil 
A. These were. 

Q. All of those? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Stencil pianos are known in the trade as a cheap 
grade of pianos, are they not? A. No, not particularly. 

. You knew these to be stencil pianos when you pur- 
chased them? A. No, I did not. 

Q. Well, did you know them to be stencil piano when 
you wrote this advertisement? A. I did not. 

Q. When did you discover that fact? A. 
pianos were in. 

Q. Does the maker stand back of the pianos when he 
sells it as a stencil piano? A. Yes, ours do. 

Q. Are stencil pianos guaranteed by the manufacturers? 
A. Yes sir, those we buy are. 

. Was there any guarantee on these pianos? A. Not 
that I know of. I cannot say whether there was or not. 

Q. Did the manufacturer stand back of them as high 
grade grand pianos? A. I couldn't tell you. 

Q. Now, you say that “ten carloads of grand pianos were 
purchased at a price so low that comment on this extraordi- 
nary purchase is heard in many musical centers.” In what 
musical centers was this heard about? A. I personally 
don’t know. 

Q. Did you have any information from any source that 
it had been discussed in any musical centers? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Where did you get that information? A. I got that 
information from Mr. - -. 

Q. What did he tell you in that respect? A. 
a great buy and people all over were talking. 

Q. Referring to who? A. Evidently referring to piano 
houses, the people in the piano factories. 

Q. Tell us what you mean by using the expression “heard 
in many musical centers.” A. I meant just about what he 
had said to me and what Mr. Purcell of H. C. Bay & Com- 
pany said, that it was a wonderful buy. 

Q. At $100.00 a piano? A. He didn’t mention the price. 

Q. Well, did he know the price? A. If he did I don’t 
know where he learned it. 

Q. If he knew then it would be with reference to the pur- 
chase price of $100.00 per piano, is that correct? A. Yes, 
sir, if he knew. 

Q. Now, you have described this piano as being “spec _ 
built to be accommodated in the living room of the averag 
home. Due to their particular design, when placed in a 
corner, they will occupy only a little more space than the 
average upright instrument.” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have already explained the expression “the 
design” of the piano as referring to its dimensions? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You have offered in this advertisement to sell various 
models ranging in price from $198.00 to $365.00, is that cor- 
rect? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the difference between the samples? A. 
Some were grands and some were reproducing grands? 

Q. Now, which models were the grands? A. $198.00 
was the grand. They were all grands up to—the first three 
were grands—the first four models, 227, 248, 279, 198. 

* * * 

Q. What was the regular price on the 198? A. We 
had never marked it any different. 

Q. Well, all right. 


I don’t 


pianos? 


After the 


That it was 


ht. What was the regular price on what 
you call the $550.00 model there? A. $550.00. 

Q. Who fixed that price? A. I did. 

Q. Was there any other basis for it 
imagination? A. My own experience. 

Q. You judged that model to be worth $550.00? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. That you were selling for $227.00? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had not obtained a list price on that, 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Is that true of all these other models? A. Yes, sir 

Q. You just judged from your own idea of what those 
pianos were worth? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What distinction was there between the $550.00 model 
and the $625.00 model? A. None, outside of the name. 

Q. What distinction was there between the $625.00 and 
the $700.00 model? A. The difference in the way they 
came through in the journey. We put in a claim on prac- 
tically all these instruments. Some came through all right, 
those that were chipped off we left at $279. 

Q. Now, then, you make a distinction between a grand 
and a reproducing grand? What models were reproducing 
grands? A. 295, 315, 365. 

Q. How did you arrive at the prices on those? A. In 
the same way as I did on the grands. 

Q. There was no distinction made between them? A. 
What do you mean? 

Q. Distinction from the standpoint of mechanism, or 
any other piano value? A. Outside of their condition of 
their being damaged in transit. 

Q. Then the damage in transit determined the difference 
in the value entirely for the purposes of sale price? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You refer to three models of reproducing grands, one 
for $750, one for $800, and one for $875, haven’t you? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What distinction was 
models? A. Their condition. 

Q. Their condition due to their being injured in transit? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was the only difference there was, 
correct? A. Yes, sir. 


than your own 


had you? 


there between those three 
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Is easy to sell at a profit 


ECAUSE it is a superior piano and 

an equally superior player—the one 
appealing to the musician, the other 
to the vast majority of average people 
who like music but cannot play. Its 
high merit is evidenced by many en- 
dorsements of famous musicians and 
royal personages. Its durability has been 
tested by long use in the Army and 
Navy. The Autopiano is the best selling 
player, and a prestige builder. 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
Coatzy Grsson, President 
629 West Fiftieth Street 

Mew York City 


Mehlin 


PIANOS 


The oniy substantial improvements in piano- 
tone production made in forty years are the 
result of Mehlin research. These improve- 
ments ars embodied only in Meblin Grands 
and Uprights—the highest development ever 
attained in the art and science of piano con- 
struction, 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Wareroom 
509 Fifth Avenue (near 42d st.) New York 
Cffice and Factory: West New York, N. J. 
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LITTLE BEAUTY 


James & Holmstrom 





“‘Small Grand with a Big Tone’’ 


ARTISTIC 
UPRIGHTS 
JAMES & HOLMSTROM PIANO CO... 


MANUFACTURERS 


Factory, Alexander Ave. and 132d St. 
Office, 37 W. 37th St.. NEW YORK 








The Original Small Piano 


Made and marketed by specialists in small 


pianos: Valuable territory still open. Write 


for our effective sales plan. 


MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
134 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wis. 











The M. SCHULZ CO. 
PLAYER - PIANO 


Offers wonderful opportunities to dealers 
WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION 
M. SCHULZ CO. 

Eet. 1869 


711 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 
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MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 


English Radio Trade Acknowledges 
Music Dealer as Best Sales Outlet 


At the last conference of the Music Trades Association 
of the English music trade, time 
tion was devoted to the study of radio as a practical mer- 


It is interest- 


considerable and atten- 
chandising proposition for the music dealer. 
ing to note that in England, as well as in the United States, 
the music dealer is steadily mounting in importance in the 
eyes of the radio manufacturer as his prime retail outlet. 
In one speech made by A. E. Boyer-Lowe, vice-president 
of the Radio Manufacturers Association, the viewpoint of 
the music dealer toward radio was analyzed in some detail. 
This subject is doubly interesting, inasmuch as it practically 
duplicates the advice and attitude expressed by various trade 
Aside from the difference in terms, 
“wireless” speaking 
the speech of Mr. Boyer-Lowe 
is exactly applicable to the situation in America. The fol- 
from Mr. Boyer-Lowe’s speech will make 


figures in this country. 


the use of the term instead of “radio,” 


of “tubes” as “valves,” etc., 
lowing extract 
this clear: 


Entertainment the Function of the Music 
Dealer 


“It seems to me that the radio trade can be divided 
into two divisions—the first is parts, the other complete 
You should take the man who wants entertain- 
ment and it seems to me that the retail music trade 
should leave entirely alone component parts. It is a 
very large subject to open and unless you are very, 
very careful you will get left with stocks of parts that 
the unsaleable. When it comes to complete sets, how- 
different. A 
ceiver is not interested kecause someone has got out 
a wonderful trade 


sets. 


ever, it is man who buys a complete re- 
arrangement. The complete _ set 
seems one peculiarly suited to the music trade. 

“You have already had different arrangements put 
up to you and here I would give you a word of warn- 
ing. You know that all sorts of fancy sales arrange- 
ments are in use. The basis you want comes in the 
ordinary course of commercial life. In the early days 
of the gramophone you were asked to take the agency 
for one only. You ought to be free to pick and chose. 
I would warn you very strongly to take up no fancy 
scheme. They will be offered. In taking up the wire- 
less trade you should choose manufacturers who are 
established. I say that because of the number of peo- 
peo who have gone into the trade. It may be difficult 
to know who are reputable manufacturers and you 
don’t want to buy a pig in a poke. If you feel at- 
tracted to a manufacturer’s line, go and see his fac- 
tory and you may have a big eye-opener. The manu- 
facturer has got to render you service, the little man 
cannot and is no use to you. Another thing is that al- 
though the Radio Manufacturers’ Association does not 
include all manufacturers of repute, we do represent 
the bulk of them and our Secretary will be only too 
pleased to give any information. In taking up the 
sale of radio apparatus, you must bear in mind that 
you have got to give service. I do not mean free ser- 
vice, but service to help a customer. When you sell a 
piano you do not tune it forever for nothing. The 
whole thing can be put on a business footing. You 
should look after the set for a month or two, but there 
should be very good business indeed in upkeep con- 
tracts for this would be a great help to the purchaser. 
The class you should appeal to is a non-technical class 
and service would be a great help. 


Give Demonstrations in a Small Room 


“Demonstrations will crop up. My advice is to give 
demonstrations in quite a small room. As soon as you 
are in the business you will be approached to give 
loud speaker demonstrations out of doors and in large 
halls; don’t have anything to do with them. It can be 
done and any up-to-date manufacturer can supply the 
apparatus. But don’t, whatever you do, attempt it 
with the ordinary broadcast loud speaker because you 
will get distortion and people will say that if this is 
wireless they don’t want it. People complained that 
they could not listen at the Wireless Exhibition so we 
cut it out; to attempt to fill a big hall is madness. 

“Sales, of course, are necessary, but your wireless 
salesman must be a musically educated man first and a 
technical man second. The radio trade has suffered 
by the technical man and you want to start clear of 
him altogether because, you must remember, you are 
selling entertainment. I would say strongly that when 
you engage a salesman for this department don’t take 
on a man who has been making sets at home. Rather 
take the musical man knowing a little about wireless. 
You will do yourself very much better indeed by that 
method. Don’t let salesmen talk technicalities. If you 


start talking to a man about gearing or the other tech- 
nical points of a gramophone you will choke him off 
immediately; but show him how to get real music and 
he has bought it. You want to sell a wireless set as a 
provider of entertainment. Do not call a set a two, 
three or four valve set. Find out what is wanted and 
recommend a set.” 


The Proper Distributors 


Even more interesting than Mr. Boyer-Lowe’s speech 
was the discussion which it aroused among the assem- 
bled members of the music trades. Ernest Marshall, 
one of the leading figures in the English industry, 
made the following statement: 

“I am a firm believer in wireless for the ultimate 
good and benefit of our trade. As a trade, it is our 
business to provide music in the home and I could 
only have wished that the whole trade had received 
wireless in a better way. I, for my firm and I know 
a great many leaders in our trade, take a keen inter- 
est in wireless. We have had long discussions with 
the manufacturers of these sets and put them in our 
premises and later saw them in cycle shops. We told 
them that they must would be the distribu- 
tors, but they seemed to be in a muddle and desirous 
if supplying everyone. We took up complete sets, 
good ones, and try as we would we could not make a 
success of them because everyone had got them and 
there came a time when the cycle dealer and electrical 
man sold sets at cost. That was bad business and we 
had to do the same. I have always considered that in 
the end the wireless trade would realize that the music 
trade should be the proper distributors because here 
is a class of man whose main business is to provide 
music in the home. The question is: ‘If these wireless 
manufacturers expect the music trade to take up these 
machines, which firms are going to say: “I shall con- 
fine my supplies solely to the music trade.”’ When 
this happens I think they will find they will get large 
support. I can assure you that very beautiful results 
can be obtained and I was delighted to hear what the 
speaker said on confining sets to a small room for it is 
so easy to get distortion. If you have a man speaking 
or singing you cannot possibly get it louder than they 
sing or speak without distortion. I was also very 
pleased to hear the speaker say that what is required 
to sell wireless is musical and not technical knowledge. 
I do not know whether it is general information but 
years ago a special wireless class was started by the 
G.D.A. in order to get the dealers interested in wire- 
less, but we could not get 
form a committee.” 


decide who 


sufficient interester men to 


One Who Made Radio Pay 


E. H. Barrett, another music dealer, also outlined his ex- 
periences as follows: 

“I have been in the 
and my 


wireless trade from the beginning, 
brought me in £100. The men 
who come to see my wireless buy gramophones and records. 
Since then I have been cautious, and through the four years 
I have made a little profit on wireless. But if I buy a first- 
class set and show it in my a cycle dealer will 
bring someone to see it, ‘I will get you one for 
less than that.’ 


first wireless set 


window 
and say, 
So I lose a sale. If the wireless manufac 
turer will not supply to anyone who has not a music shop, 
then there is a big future in the music trade for wireless 
I have a separate small room for wireless, 
customer hears it in its natural conditions. 


and every 
I have found 
that there are wireless sets and loud speakers equal to the 
best gramophones.” 


Handle Complete Sets Only 
Ernest E. Squire also gave a short talk on the same 
subject, commenting on Mr. Boyer-Lowe’s speech, dwelling 
especially upon the fact that the complete radio set might 
well be sold as a true musical instrument and not as a 
mere mechanical contrivance. Mr. Squire said: 

“I can speak with four years’ experience of wireless—in 
its earlier stage when I lost money, and now in the profit- 
able stage when, although we are not receiving discounts 
we are accustomed to, we are in a better position. I once 
sent a man to study the technicalities of wireless, and after 
three weeks he reported to me that there was a great future 
if we could absorb it. I had been told that the gramophone 
trade was going to get a great shock, and said, 
you absorb wireless.’ 


‘Very well, 
The experience has been well worth 
the loss and the effort put into it. Those of us who have 
been handling wireless have got through the time of tuition, 
and in case there are any gentlemen on the fence, I would 
like to support our speaker in urging the trade to take 
wireless up. Those of us who have seen the gramophone 


51 


and wireless combined have no doubt as to the future. We 
shall have to associate ourselves with wireless, and the sooner 
we got down to it, the better it will be for the trade. If 
the speaker can take back a message to his Association that 
the music trade are waiting to handle the goods of manu- 
facturers with the sure certainty of no under-cutting, then 
future for music trade. 
advise the taking up of compo- 
for therein lies a 


there is a great wireless in the 
Mr. Boyer-Lowe 
nent parts, and I support that suggestion, 


The great thing is the complete set—a com- 


does not 


great pitfall. 
plete portable set which we 
That is the type of instrument I have handled only in the 


can call a musical instrument 


last twelve months with success.” 


Another Link 


This matter is taken up in considerable detail, as the 
foregoing, despite the fact that the conditions dealt with in 
the speeches in question were in England and had no con- 
nection with the problem of the trade in this country. 
However, the parallel is so exact that it must stand as a 
clear indication as to the trend of English 


piano dealer ‘is finding it necessary to take on the radio as a 


events. If the 


matter of completing his musical sales program, and in his 
general merchandising policy is treating the radio as another 
musical instrument to add to the store of the musical instru- 
ments he is already selling, there is an example for the 
piano dealer in the United States to follow. It 
another link in the chain that is binding the radio closer 
to the other music trades. 

The MusicaL Courter Extra acknowledges its indebted- 
Music Dealer, a British 


is merely 


ness for the above to the trade 


monthly, devoted to the interests of the English music trades. 


A line that predominates for ex 
cellent tone and beautiful appear- 
ance. Favorably known —_ 
dealers for its wide variety 

styles and their top-notch quality. 


Kobler & Campbell, Inc. 


Hersert Stupson, President 


lith Avenue and 60th Street 
New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
460 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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Reproducing Action 


OTE these extraordinary merchan- 

dising advantages: q) the ~ 
perfect 1 
only one that reproduces ALL the po 
namics; (2) it is installed in 112 makes 
of pianos, thus simplifying your selling 
problem by a wide range of styles and 
prices, with only ONE mechanism for 
salesmen and repairmen to handle; (3) 
the largest Library of music rolls, in 
both artists and oumber and variety of 
selections. 





The Auto Pneumatic Action Co. 


W. C. Heaton, President 


12th Avenue and 61st Street 
New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
462 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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CHOICE WAS IVERS & POND PIANOS 
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Finals of Baltimore School Piano 
Contest Attract Crowd of 1500 People 


It is hard to tell the story of the culmination of the Balti 
more Piano Playing Contest. The grand climax, after 
months of preparation, came in the finals, held November 30 
in Baltimore’s biggest, best and only concert hall—the famous 
Lyric Theater. It came in two hours of piano playing by 
fifteen talented youngsters, before 1,500 deeply interested 
grown-ups. Thanks to the very good taste of those in charge, 
the affair was staged simply, almost austerely, with no 
blah and no ballyhoo. They let the children come out and 
play on the stage, and did nothing to push either the children 
or the very beautiful concert grand piano into the back 
ground. 

The result was a performance which, however, simple 
and austere on the surface, was thrilling and heartening, 
from two distinctly different points of view. If you happen 
to be interested only in the actual cash proceeds of the sale 
of pianos, there was a picture to delight you. There, in 
living evidence, was the answer to those cynics who like 
to shout that the piano is no longer “the basic instrument of 
the home.” If, on the other hand, you happen to be inter- 
ested only in the aesthetic principles and pleasures illustrated 
in that evening’s entertainment, there were things to de- 
light your soul. 


And here is why it is hard to tell the story 


It is hard 
to avoid the use of superlatives and set phrases, to deny 
the tendency to cut loose with: all your stored-up adjectives 
and adverbs. On the other hand it is necessary to do full 


justice to the charm of youth in action 


The Background for the Contest 


By way of stage setting, it may be well to begin with a 
summary of the events preceding the contest. The idea was 
sponsored by the Baltimore American, whose publisher, John 
Elmer, made a working arrangement last spring with eleven 
saltimore music merchants, whereunder the newspaper was 
to push and advertise the contest and the merchants to foot 
the bills. It was first planned to hold the contest at the 
close of school last spring, but it was decided that this would 
give too little time for working up the proper interest 

The Baltimore American, however, began printing daily 
stories, with spreads and pictures on Sunday, thus keeping 
With the 


opening of school in September, the ballyhoo began with a 


interest barely alive during the summer months. 


rush—but it was carried on almost single-handed by E. A. 


Convery, contest manager, working with the Baltimore 


American. Three thousand bona fide entrants were listed, 
and virtually every one played in the elimination contests. 
These went smoothly and quickly along and some excellent 
the lead 

Thousands of parents, teachers, and friends saw the vari- 


players came into 


ous contests held in school auditoriums and motion picture 
theaters in all parts of the city, and the piano became a 
All of the 
publicity given the affair was dignified and restrained. As 


much-talked of instrument in the city’s homes. 


far as this writer was able to see, the whole campaign was 
remarkable for its good taste and for the good will with 
which, in spite of the unfortunate lack of action on the part 
of some of those who were paying the freight, those who had 
anything at all to do with the matter played their parts. That 
lack of action, it seemed, was not due to any unwillingness 
to help, but to lack of initiative. The dealers, the newspaper 
men, the judges, the school authorities, the honorary advisory 
committee, acted with cheerfulness and even eagerness, in 
most things. 


The Judges 


Every effort was made to avoid any partisan spirit or any 
possible unfairness throughout the contests. The judges for 
the finals were not announced until the day of the contest, 
and were all three from out of town and entirely unknown 
to the contestants. 

The most noted of the judges was Leonard Liebling, 
editor-in-chief of the Musical Courier, who came down from 
New York for the occasion. Mr. Liebling has participated 
in many similar contests as on-looker or critic, but this was 
Madame Marie 
von Unschuld, a very gracious lady who was once court 
pianist to Her Majesty, Queen Marie of Rumania, and La 
Salle Spier, examiner of music in the high schools, came 
from Washington to act with Mr. Liebling. 

Frederick H. Gottlieb, who is well known in Baltimore as 


his first experience, he said, as a judge. 


an amateur musician and patron of the arts, acted as master 
of ceremonies. 

It must be admitted that there was one small incident 
which somewhat disappointed those who were conducting the 
contest. Miss Dorothea Ortmann, who survived the semi- 
finals in the Eastern High School, withdrew voluntarily 
from the contest. It is said that Miss Ortmann came to this 
decision after consulting her father, Otto Ortmann, a musi- 
cian of note and acting director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music. It is believed that the withdrawal was 
made because of the fear that in the event of her winning, 


it might be said, however unfairly, by jealous or ignorant 
persons that her father’s official position had something to 
do with determining the results. Any such suspicion would, 
of course, have been palpably absurd since every detail has 
been carried out openly by honest and competent men. 
Aside from this, however, there was nothing to mar the 
pleasure of the following events. The Lyric is a big box 
like building, with finer acoustics than decorations. The 
It was set with a plain dull drawing-room 


On the 


stage is large. 
background, such as is used for ordinary concerts 
stage were a beautiful concert grand piano, a table for the 
judges and plain chairs. 

Mr. Gottlieb made a brief announcement, which included 
the fact that each contestant was to choose his own piece, 
and then, without further warning, things began to happen. 

Little Annette Danker, from School No. 61, came tripping 
through the door, wearing a pretty pink frock and a big 
upstanding hair ribbon. To see the child seat herself at the 
huge piano, with all the assurance of a Samaroff and the 
daintiness of an elf, was a treat in itself. She tried Chopin, 
playing with a touch as dainty and delicate as -herself. A 
rather shy bow, and a good deal of applause, and she was 
gone. 


The Spirit of Youth 


One by one the others followed her—coming through the 
mysterious door which gave up young pianists and swal- 
lowed them up completely until the end of the contest. Each 
was different, and each had all the tremendously powerful 
appeal of aspiring youth. You saw their earnestness, their 
flashes of temperament or, if you prefer, vanity, and you 
wanted to laugh with them, or cheer them on, or hearten 
them for even greater efforts. And once or twice, if you 
could see a little under the surface of things, you wouldn't 
have been so very far from tears—as when the tall, blind 
‘To a Water Lily” with 
an exquisite tenderness and understanding. 

Eva Granofsky, of School No. 76, followed Annette. She 


lad came and played McDowell’s 


came in like a veteran, sat down and played her piece as if 

she were quite, quite certain that she was going to win in 

the elemental division. She played “A Chanson Orientale” 
and she did win, as it turned out. 

Conrad Gebelein, in short trousers, was the first boy on 
the program. He was neither dainty nor filled with assur- 
ance, but he attacked and disposed of “The Fauns” with 
sufficient masculine vigor to make a close second to little Eva, 
in the opinion of the judges. Annette, it may be said in 
passing, was ranked third 

Hilda Selko, who tied Annette for the district champion- 
ship, was not quite up to the mark this time, and Charles 
Haslup, of School No. 48, tackled a terrific 
Still, he was 


somewhat consoled, no doubt, by the applause with which 


show piece 


which was just a little too much for him. 


the lay audience, as one might expect, greeted his effort. 


The Junior High Contest 
The children grew in size as the second division—the 
Wilson J. Fisher, 
an athletic young man in long trousers, led with a picce 
called “To the East.” 


plause when Mr. Gottlieb announced that it was his own 


Junior High School pupils—was reached 


He, too, got an extra round of ap 
composition. Here was an extra bit of drama for the thrill- 
hunters. Fisher was awarded third place. 

He was followed by Emily Regina Simms, St. Cecilia’s 
School, first prize-winner in the division, who went to the 
opposite extreme in her chosen offering. She played the 
rather hackneyed “Dancing Dolls,” and played it with skill 
and finish. 

* There followed Ruth Strietelmier, of School No. 47, and 
Marie Schmidt of School No. 70 
comment will be made on the human appeal made by the 
It was at 


Here, once and for all, 


very pretty, prettily dressed girls who took part. 
least one-third of the attraction. 


A Touch of Real Drama 

Then the last contestant in this division groped his way 
through the door, and you saw at once that he was blind 
He was dressed in gray, this young man, and he was smiling 
as if to apologize for causing Mr. Gottlieb to take the trou 
ble to guide him to the piano. This writer is inclined to be 
free from sentimentality, but there was something in the 
picture, just then, to reach the heart. It is a thing which the 
reader may or may not feel at once. If he does not under- 
stand, there is no use in explaining. 
George Weinstein of 
School No. 1, played MacDowell, there in the dark, in such 


Anyway, all sentimentality aside, 


a way that the beauty of nature was made a little more 
clear, perhaps, to some of us who are in the light. And 
some of us, certainly, were disappointed when George Wein- 
stein was given second place. 

When Miss Dorothy Freitag, of the Eastern High School, 
came dashing on the stage as first representative in the 
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World’s Best Piano” 


Official Piano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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M. STEINERT & SONS 


Steinert Hall, 106 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


























Felt, Workmanship and Ex- 
perience are combined in the 


PAVID HH, SCHMIDT 
HAMMER 


The Best Hammer Made 


ESTABLISHED 1856 





DAVID H. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
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In their own language 


It is said music is a universal language—a language that all people, no matter 


what their nationality is, may understand. 

In selling music and musical instruments, however, it is a great advantage to be 
able to talk the native language of the prospective purchaser. 

Perhaps the dealer does not realize what a tremendous market is represented by 
those who speak and read their mother tongue in every day life. 


A very large percentage of all the player pianos sold today go to the kind of 
people most of us know as foreigners. This was absolutely proven in a recent 
plaver selling contest. 

We recognize this market and have prepared to advertise to these people in the 
language which they knew before they learned English. As this advertising will 
be given to you as selling equipment, we ask that you check off the information 
on the coupon at the bottom of the page so that our Advertising Department 


may serve you more efficiently. 


a ae aos The 


Would you use advertising in | 
Polish ... Spanish Autopiano Company 
Italian is CORLEY GIBSON, President 


Yourname..... 5 deni Sie 629 West 50th — 
lewis veka ancic lt - as. New York City 


December 15, 1927 
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A DISTINGUISHED INSTRUMENT 


Your sales talk means some- 
thing to your prospect when 
you talk “Milton.” This 
distinguished instrument has 
been endorsed by famous 
artists whom your prospects 
know about. After that, 
very little more is necessary 
to complete the sale. 


MILTON PIANO COMPANY 


Geo. W. Aten, Pres. 
628 West 5ist Street 
New York 














KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 
AND FROM MAINE TO FLORIDA 


HADDORFF 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Manufactured by 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 


ROCKFORD - ~ - ILL. 


Eastern Representative 
W. B. WILLIAMS, NEW YORK 
Bush Terminal Bldg. 
(42nd Street) 


























Our Part in the 
Piano Industry Is 
Making Piano Plates--- 


Wickham Plates 


Ct 


WICKHAM UNITED INDUSTRIES 


Wickham Piano Plate Company, Springfield, Ohio 
Wickham Company of New Jersey, Matawan, N. J. 




















Philip W. Oetting & Son, Inc. 


213 East 19th Street, New York 


Sole Agents for 


WEICKERT 


Hammer and Damper Felts 





Grand and Upright Ham- 
mers Made of Weichert Felt 


Fine Action Bushing Cloths, etc. 
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Senior High Schools group, there was a surprising change 
in tempo. You could tell at once that something unusual 
was going to happen. It was obvious in her slender, vibrant 
body, in the poise of her head with its mop of gleaming 
golden hair, in the free swing of her stride. Miss Dorothy 
did not sit down at that piano, did not merely begin to play 
a piece. She fairly leaped at it, attacked it, and finally made 
herself a part of it. 

She tore into a very difficult rhapsody by Dohnanyi, with a 
crash, and she made that piano thunder. She used it, and 
you wondered at the marvellous rhythm coming from those 
flying fingers, from a girl whose tense, slender body, and 
tossing golden head, contrasted strongly with the massive 
instrument she played. 

You knew that, for the first time, you were seeing, not 
a talented pianist, but an artist. You knew that it would 
take a good girl or youth to beat Dorothy. 

So Miss Anna Pulliam of Catonsville, Miss Miriam 
Seidman, of Forest Park, Miss Constance Shanty, of Balti- 
more City College Evening School, and Human Krongard, of 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, did their best and it was 
of no avail. They were good, spirited, talented pianists, 
but in none was the touch of genius that one could see in 
Miss Dorothy. 

A touch of humor was provided by the Misses Shanty and 
Seidman, who were last and next to last on the program. 
Both had selected the same piece—Mendelssohn’s Scherzo 
(Op. 16, No. 2). Miss Shanty, evidently somewhat put 
out by Miss Seidman’s having played her piece, was stirred 
to efforts which possibly outdid her own past performances. 
In any event, she gave a more spirited account of the piece 
and won second place, while Miss Seidman had to be con- 
tent with third. 


The Prizes 


The judges retired for perhaps half an hour to consult 
their notes and decide on the winners. As Mr. Liebling 
said, it was not an easy nor a grateful task, since in many 
cases, there was a very small margin of excellence between 
the youthful players, and it was hard to have to disappoint so 
many. 

As you may have expected, Miss Dorothy Freitag was 
quickly chosen the outstanding performer. Miss Freitag’s 
prize was a $1,500 grand piano, to be chosen by her from 
any in the stores of the sponsors of the contest. 

Miss Simms, as winner in the intermediate division, was 
awarded an $800 grand piano; and Miss Granofsky, in the 
elementary group, was awarded a $400 upright piano, both 
to be chosen in the same way. Thus the three pianos were 
won by three girls. Those who came second and third in 
each division were awarded diamond rings. 

That's about all there is to the story. The aftermath is 
yet to come. Soon the dealers will get together and settle 
final details and talk over results, pool experiences, and 
decide whether to make the contest an annual affair. As 
to the effectiveness of the campaign among the school 
children, the above account of an eye-witness may be of some 
help in forming judgment. 


Advisory Committee 

Those on the advisory committee who stuck to the last, 
helped with their advice and time, and came to applaud the 
contestants at the Lyric were as follows: 

Frederick R. Huber, honorary chairman; Hon. Albert 
C. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland; Frederick Gottlieb; Hon. 
William F. Broening, Mayor of Baltimore; Gustav Strube, 
director of Baltimore Symphony Orchestra; John Denues, 
Director of Musical Education Public Schools; Dr. David 
E. Weglein, Superintendent Baltimore Public Schools; Rt. 
Rev. E. T. Helfenstein, Bishop Coadjutor Episcopal Arch- 
diocese of Maryland; Austin Conradi; Charles Cooper; 
Pasquale Tallarico; Alexander Sklarevski; William S. Pike, 
acting principal Friends School; Henry F. Broening, Presi- 
dent Baltimore Federation of Labor; Gustav Klemm, com- 
poser; David S. Melamet, director Mount Vernon Place 
Church choir; Dr. William Rosenau, rabbi Eutaw Place 
Temple; George Castelle, member of: faculty Peabody 
Conservatory of Music; Mrs. Donald Hooker; Mrs. G. 
E. Purnell Truitt; Mrs. H. Matthew Gault, president Balti- 
more Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss Nellie E. Waxter, 
director of music Sunnyside School; Mrs. William Bauern- 
schmidt, president Public School Association; Mrs. H. 
Barker Lowe, director of music Goucher College; Rev. J. 
L. Barley, director of music Catholic Archdiocese of Mary- 
land. 


The Sponsors for the Contest 


And those firms whose contributions furnished the sinews 
of war were mentioned on the program as follows: Robert 
Ansell, Inc., 1108 Light St.; Isaac Benesch & Sons, 549-71 
N. Gay St.; Chickering Warerooms, 309 N. Charles St.; 
Hub Piano Company, 304 N. Howard St.; Kranz-Smith 
Piano Company, 100 N. Charles St.; Kunkel Piano Com- 
pany, 120 N. Liberty St.; Mueller Music Shops, 506 S. 
Third St.; National Piano Company, 322 N. Howard St.; 
Peabody Piano Company, 409 N. Howard St.; J. S. Reed 
Piano Company, 29 W. North Ave.; Charles M. Stieff Com- 
pany, 315 N. Howard St. 


Merson & Hinnlin 
PIANOFORTE 


Everywhere recognized as 

musically the most beautiful 

piano the world has ever 
known. 
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Since 1844 


PEASE 


PEASE PIANO CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 


| LEGGETT AVE. AND BARRY ST. 
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“BEST KNOWN MUSICAL NAME 
IN THE WORLD” 


A Real Grand 
in Every Sense 
Except in Size 


5 ft. 2 in.scant 


ESTEY PIANO CO., 112-124 Lincoln Avenue, Rew Yor, 
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UpricHts—PLaverns—Granps 


Schools of music and professional 
musicians decide for themselves 


when e plane. 
The scores of schools and super- 
visors of music who have chosen 
the Davenport-Treacy is indica- 
tive of its genuine merit. 


DAVENPORT TREACY PIANO CO. 


Mekers of Pienos or Thee Essential Ports 
Simce 1876 


Chicago Office: 1222 Kimball Building 
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NE robin doesn’t make a Spring. 

Nor isa piano’s reputation estab- 
lished by one appearance on the 
concert stage. (| But when such noted 
Operatic stars as Chaliapin, Raisa, 
Muzio, Mason, Lucrezia Bori, Edward 
Johnson and scores of others for 
years have chosen the Baldwin Piano 
for their accompaniments, they add 
the influence of their reputations to 
that of the world’s leading pianists 
in placing the Baldwin in a class by 
itself for tone quality and support. 


Baldwin 









































re at one of the following sales Headquarters for full information regarding the Baldwin Co-operative 


Plan that enables any Baldwin dealer to finance all the good piano sales he can secure in his exclusive territory. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


Chicago New York 
St. Louis Louisville 
Dallas Denver 


Cir 
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We Notice That— 


The dinner meeting and lectures of the Chicago Division of 
the National Piano Tuners, scheduled 
to take place at the Stevens Hotel, on December 15, 


Association of 


has been called off, Paul H. Taylor, who was to give 
a lecture on The Functions of the Ear, being unable 
to attend. 

Music House of Washington, has 
moved into a finely equipped location in the Field Build- 
ing, in that city. 


The Price Centralia, 


A music store has been opened in Nehalam, Oregon, by 
Ben. Arnold. 

McNeil & Co., music dealers of Stockton, California, have 
opened a branch store on West Railroad Avenue, Oak- 
dale, California. 

Lester Rourke has opened a music store in Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Charles W. Copp, of Copp’s Music Store, South Bend, Ind., 
has been declared a bankrupt in the United States Dis- 
trict Court. Liabilities, representing eighty-three claims, 
were listed at over $44,000, against assets of $7,431, 
being chiefly stock 

Harry Kurtzhalz and Peter Scott have bought out the in- 
terests of the Scott Bros. Piano Co., Ashland, Ky., and 

The 


company will be changed to the Scott-Kurtzhalz Piano 


will take possession immediately. name of the 
Company. 

The Beesley Music Company, of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
opened a radio department in which it will carry a full 
ine of the latest high grade radio receiving sets. 

Robert 


Columbia Phonograph Co., 


Bolton has been appointed foreign manager for the 

a position which he held up 
to a short time ago. 

Wm. Knabe & Co. 
61 Flatbush 


have opened a retail branch store at 
The 


ideally located, being only a short distance away 


Avenue, Brooklyn. new store 1s 
from 
Brooklyn’s largest music hall, the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. Paul Cagle, 


tive of the company, has been appointed manager. 


formerly Michigan representa 


©. W. Dibble, music dealer of Elmhurst, Ill, has opened a 
Wheaton in the 


in charge of the 


Garry 
The 


store 


branch store in same state. 


Schlinkman will be store. 
Wurlitzer 
as well as in the main store at Elmhurst, and a second 


Villa 


Company, 


new 


piano line will be featured in the new 


branch store at Park. 

Phe Dorian Musi Ltd., has 
Biltmore, N. C., with a capital stock of $100,000. The 
incorporators were H. O. Miller and L. B. Dorian. 

The Clark-Jones-Sheeley Co., Bristol, Tenn., has 

Phillips Building at 642 State 


been chartered at 


moved 
into new quarters in the 
street. 

has established a new branch store 
The 
complete Aeolian line will be featured, including the 
Duo-Art, in the Weber, Steck, Stroud pianos. 
There will also be a completely equipped radio depart- 


he Aeolian Company 
at Stamford, Conn., with C. N. Bliss as manager. 
and 


ment. 


The Greenville Piano Company, Greenville, Ohio, has 
bought a new building in that city, being the three-story 
brick building at 529 Broadway. The two upper stories 
will be occupied by living quarters. 

Music Company has been incorporated in 
Sherman, Texas, by S. B. Lackland, W. G. 
and A. C. Carson, Jr., the authorized capitalization is 
$5,000. 


A music store has been opened in Brookville, Pa., by Michael 


The Sherman 


Leeman 


Dizinno. 
A music store has been opened in Rocky Ford, Colo., by 
R. E. Levers. V. M. Gilbert, music dealer of Superior, 
Wis., has acquired the stock and interests of the Supe- 
rior Music Company of that city. 
Milo Barrett has been appointed manager of the small goods 
department of the Toledo store of Grinnell Bros. 
A music store has been opened in Madison, Wis., by George 
The address is King and Webster streets. 
Schafer, of Santa Monica, 


Richter. 

The music business of Ray E. 
Cal., has been moved to new quarters at Broadway and 
Fourth street. Mr. Schafer is the local representative 
for the Steinway and the Duo-Art. 

Harold S. Gilbert, Portland, 
moved his establishment to the Meagley-Tischner Build 
ing at the corner of Broadway and Alder street. 

The Seegerstrom Piano Company, Albert Lea, Minn., has 


music dealer of Ore., has 


opened a branch store in Faribault in the same state. 
The 
The business of the Houlette Music Company, Long Beach, 
The com- 
pany holds the local franchise for the Steinway and 


3aldwin is the featured piano line in both stores. 
Cal., has been moved to 622-24 Pine street. 
Aeolian lines. 


The E. J. Austin Piano Company, 
as being bankrupt. 


Toledo, O., is reported 
The L. A. Russell Piano Company, Augusta, Fla., has opened 
a branch store in Columbia, S. A. P. M. Asbury has 
been appointed manager The piano lines featured by 
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this include the Hazelton Bros., Kohler & 
Campbell and Bacon. 

The Guthrie Music Company has been formed in Guthrie, 
Okla., by E. A. Andrews and R. Doolittle. 


A new piano store has been opened in Sharon, Pa., by the 


company 


Snyder Piano Company of New Castle, Pa. 

A piano store has been opened in Orange, N. J., by J. J. 
Devlin, and L. L. 
J. Heppe & Sons, Philadelphia, are sponsoring a piano 
contest for public school children in five neighboring 


Covington. 


towns, Ridley Park, Moore, Norwood, Glenolden, Fol- 
croft, and Sharon Hill. 





Vaudeville Headliner Features 
Milton “Tom Thumb” Piano 


George W. Allen, Milton 


pany, recently “put over” a unique tie-up for his new Tom 


President of the Piano Com 


Thumb Piano, the exquisite little upright which has met 


with such tremendous success since its introduction to the 


trade less than six months ago. Mr. Allen has engaged the 
services of Huston Ray, vaudeville headliner and pianist of 
note, to introduce and promote the sale of Tom Thumb 


Pianos throughout the central and western part of the 
United States. 

For many years Huston Ray has been favorably known to 
patrons of Pantages Vaudeville as he has travelled the cir- 
cuit from one end of the country to the other billed as the 
World’s Wonder Pianist. Although but a young man, Mr. 
Ray is an accomplished musician, and his act, put over in 
his own inimitable manner and chock full of Mr. Ray’s per- 
sonality, never fails to “stop the show.’ 

Mr. Allen recently saw the World’s Wonder Pianist per 
form, and greatly impressed by Ray's ability, entered into 
negotiations with the artist to feature a stock model Tom 
was more than receptive to the 


Thumb in his act. Ray 


suggestion as he had already heard of the rich tone and 


volume possessed by this piano and his sense of showman 
little 
tiny that even a six year old child may sit before it with 


ship convinced him that the beautiful instrument, so 


comfort and so winsomely decorated as to appeal to the 
most critical home owner, would register an immediate liit 
with the music-lover in his audience. 

Mr. Ray booking 


which includes appearances in such cities as Detroit, Toledo 


has already started on an ambitious 


Indianapolis, Spokane, Los Angeles, Kansas City, through 


the entire south, followed by a tour of Canada. Beside his 


regular theatre Ray will play before local 


Rotary Club meetings, Kiwanas gatherings, Mayor’s com- 


appearances, 


gatherings, etc. For these occasions Mi 


Tom Thumb an ideal piano as it is so 


mittees, church 
Ray considers the 
small and light that it may be easily moved from the theatr¢ 
to a reception hall or clubrooms without hoisting or remoy- 
ing doors or windows. 

A unique feature of Mr. Ray’s act and one which should 
arouse untold interest, not only in the Wonder Pianist but 
also in the Tom Thumb Piano, is a plan for giving away a 
Tom Thumb absolutely free in every city he visits. Blanks 


will be distributed to the audiences of the various theatres 
on which they are asked to write in 2 


definition of Music and Mus‘c’s Effect on Them. At the 


5 words or less their 
end of the week the author of the best answer will receive 
a duplicate of the Milton Tom Thumb used by Mr. Ray in 
his act. The local Milton dealer in each city where Mr 
Kay appears is closely connected with this publicity. The 
Milton Company are furnishing such dealers with advertis- 
ing material which shows Mr. Ray and his Tom Thumb 
Piano and provides the dealer space to “hook-up” his organ 
ization with the popular vaudevillian. 





Krakauer Bros. Issue New 
Artistic Period Line Catalogue 


Krakauer Bros., New York, have just released a most 
Krakauer line. The 
booklet is beautifully printed on tinted stock, deckled-edged 


artistic catalogue of the complete 
a fore- 
word the following brief facts are presented: that Krakauer 


paper and contains a minimum of text material. As 


ros. have continuously manufactured pianos since 1869, and 
have always held a high rating for their artistic products. 
The Krakauer models are obtainable in mahogany or walnut 
in a variety of finishes. The Krakauer has 
tion from musicians as a high grade piano. 


won recogni 
This 
briefly stated, the balance of the booklet is given over to 


much 


illustrations of the various models of the regular Krakauer 
line. 

In appearance these six period model grands justify the 
many compliments which have been paid them. The illustra- 
tions are those of the Colonial, Early American, William and 
Mary, Queen Anne, Louis XV _ and XVI. 
presentations are Krakauer 
evidently believe that their pianos can be left to deliver their 
own message in appearance as well as tonally. 


Louis These 


tremendously effective. Bros. 


Knabe-Ampico Purchased for 
New Baltimore Photo House 


\ Knabe Ampico was featured in a prominent place at 
the opening of The Little Theater, Baltimore’s first and only 
art motion picture theater, which took place December 8th. 
The piano, placed in a prominent position with a spotlight 
turned on the name plate, furnished music during the inter- 
mission. 

The 
of the distinction of the audience of more than 250 persons 
They 


journalistic, church, artistic and musical circles. A na 


event was of more than usual importance because 


who were invited to attend represented social, 


tionally famous sculptor rubbed elbows with a millionaire 
next a 


part in local 


banker and art patron, and a noted clergyman sat 


gentleman who sometimes plays a dubious 


politics. well represented and all 


i 
the music and dramatic critics of importance were on hand 


The little theaters were 


The Little Theater will show motion pictures which are 
for the ordinary houses, following the policy in- 


York. 


too good 


augurated by the Fifth Avenue Playhouse in New 


It was designed chiefly for motion pictures. Everything in 
the hall focusses on the screen, which is surrounded by dark 
red hangings. There is nothing to distract the eye. The 
orchestra of three pieces is in an alcove next the projection 
room. It is especially interesting to note that in this ultra- 


modern project, room has been made for a piano, the 


music of which will be of great importance in the program 
The piano is a Knabe and was purchased from the J. S 
Reed Piano Company. 

The Little Theater stands on Howard Street near Frank- 


lin, is just north of the “piano belt” and just across from 
the old 


huge and costly new Stanley motion picture theater. 


Auditorium Theater, a legitimate house, and the 
The 
three houses, physically, are strangely symbolic of the present 
branches of the drama. 


relative state of the three 


New O. K. Houck Vice-President 
W. P. Hamilton has been elected a vice-president of the 
O. K. Houck Piano Co., 


a recent announcement of that company. 


Tenn., according to 

Mr. Hamilton for 
with the 
Nashville 


Since 1919 he has been manager 


of Memphis, 


the past twenty-two years has been connected 


company. His early connections were with the 


and Chattanooga stores. 


of the Little Rock branch. He is a well known figure both 


in the trade and in music circles throughout that section 


of the country. 
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The advertising rate under this heading is Five Cents 
for each insertion. Minimum charge One Do 
Advertisements may be keyed care of the MusiIcaL 
Extra, and all answers received will be forwarded free 0} 
all costs. CASH MUST INVARIABLY ACCOMPANY 
COFF. 
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POSITION WANTED: Experiet 
iccept position January first 
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A PIANO MANUFACTURER 
OF NOTE DESIRES THE SER- 
VICES OF A YOUNG MAN 
NOT OVER THIRTY OF GOOD 
ADDRESS AND EDUCATION 
WITH KNOWLEDGE OF 
PIANO PLAYING TO TRAVEL 
FOR THE WHOLESALE DE- 
PARTMENT. ADDRESS BOX 
66, CARE OF MUSICAL 
COURIER EXTRA, 113 WEST 
57TH STREET, NEW YORK. 























KURTZMANN 


Pianos and Player Pianos 





last a lifetime. 


C. KURTZMANN & COMPANY 
526 Niagara Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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eA FRANCHISE 
twice as valuable, 





\ \ } HEN you secure the agency for Pianos equipped 
with the Welte-Mignon (Licensee) Reproducing 


Action, the DeLuxe Reproducing Action (foot oper- 
ated), the Auto DeLuxe Expression Action (electrically 
operated) or the DeLuxe Player Action, you have a 
franchise which carries double value. 





Added to the good features of the piano itself are the 
great prestige and known worth of the type of action 
which is installed in it. Auto Pneumatic Actions are 
the products of twenty years’ experience and of mil- 
lions spent in experimentation and development. It is 
safe to say that Auto Pneumatic Actions are perfected 
toa greater extent than any others. A thorough knowl- 
edge of production methods and costs make it possible 
for us to produce actions at a lower cost. This saving 
will be passed along to the dealer. 


Prepare for 1928 by securing a franchise which carries 
with it Pianos equipped with these famous actions. 


(Uelte-Dignon. 


There is an Auto Pneumatic Action equipped Piano 
to meet every class of trade 





AUTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY 


William C. Heaton, President 


FIFTY-FIRST STREET AND TWELFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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An exceptionally well made 
instrument. Known through- 
out the trade and music 
circles for its acoustic quali- 
ties and the care taken in its 
manufacture. 
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Behr Brothers & Company 


Ww. J. Bumn, President 
635 West 50th Street, New York 
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The presence of the 


Kelly Plate 


in a piano doubtless means that the 
manufacturer of the instrument has used 
the best of material throughout. 


(3) 


The O. S. Kelly Company 
Springfield . . Ohio, U. S. A. 











GRANDS, REPRODUCING AND PERIOD 
MODEL PIANOS 
237 East 23d Street New York 
77 East Jacxson Brvp., Caicaco 
CATALOGS AND PRICY LISTS UPON REQUEST 








WEAVER PIANOS 
Grands, Uprights & Players 
YORK PIANOS 

Uprights & Players 
LIVINGSTON PIANO 
Uprights & Players 





WEAVER PIANO CO., Inc. 


Factory YORK, PA. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 











HARDMAN 


Pianos & Reproducing Pianos 


HARDMAN, PECK & C9 
433.FIFTH AVENUE 
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Bringing the Piano 
Business Into Its Own 


3y LEONARD Davis 


There has been much said and done in an effort to bring 
back the piano business to what it was a few years ago. 
Now every city seems to be interested in the Melody Way 
and other similar plans for rousing the interest of children 
in music. This is all very fine and necessary—but the real 
thing that is going to bring back a wonderful desire to play 
the piano is the calling of attention to a shining example. 

For instance, for several years there have been many 
flying schools for aviators. Almost every ctiy of any size 
maintains a school where flying is taught. But the real 
thing that created the extraordinary impetus given to flying 
was the wonderful record Lindbergh set for the world to 
follow. Within a few weeks after his splendid achieve- 
ment many people were preparing to fly across vast spaces 
of water. Every city that manufactured flying machines 
seemed to have more business than they could possibly take 
care of at short notice. My home is in San Diego, the city 
where Col. Lindbergh's plane was manufactured, and | 
understand that the Ryan Aeroplane Company was im- 
mediately flooded with orders by wire for similar planes. 
In other words, business became so suddenly stimulated that 
flying machine factories were literally swamped with orders. 


New Field for Promotion 


Now—returning to the piano business—it seems to me that 
the proper thing to follow up the Melody Way plan and 
other easy methods for teaching piano playing would be to 
foster a series of concerts, featuring artists—not the long- 
haired, flowing tie-d variety but a real, honest-to-goodness 
appearing type of pianist with unquestioned ability—the type 
that the public would like and whose genius would be 
readily recognized. Give the public variety. If there is 
evident a desire to hear popular melodies played, see that 
such music is frequently available. 

In my opinion fully 90 per cent. of the musical people of 
the United States like and appreciate the better class of 
jazz music. At one of the best picture houses in Salt Lake 
City I recently heard several fine selections played by a 
young lady at a piano on the stage. She played beautifully 
and in a modest, unassuming manner. Her short concert 
was very well received—and the very next day a man and 
his wife came into the store where I was working and asked 
to be shown pianos. In the course of conversation with 
them, it developed that their daughter had heard the concert 
the night before and immediately desired a superior instru- 
ment so she could start in to seriously study piano music 
with a desire of accomplishing similar results herself. 


Piano Business Improving 


That the piano business is improving at this time is a well 
known fact. To those who get out and hustle, the piano 
business is good. Recently I had a talk with an impresario 
of a certain large city and I inquired if it would be possible 
to get the piano dealers of his community together in an 
effort to cooperate in sponsoring a series of piano concerts. 
He remarked that undoubtedly it would prove the most 
wonderful thing in the world for the piano business if it 
could be brought about, but he went on to say’ that in this 
particular city the various dealers scarcely spoke to each 
other on the street, to say nothing of the possibility of any 
concerted action or effort to agree on a plan for the better- 
ment of their line of activity. He said if he did get them 
together they would all be sore because their own name 
wasn’t mentioned first on the list of backers. 


More Concerts Needed 


Other lines of business get together to protect their inter- 
ests and it does seem as though it were time for the piano 
men to bury the hatchet at least long enough to help them- 
selves, if for no other reason. How few piano concerts 
are given these days! In order to stimulate the interests 
of the piano there must be brought to the attention of the 
interested public striking examples of real talent through the 
medium of interesting artists. In this way a positive desire 
is created in the minds of young people to attempt to do 
likewise. And again referring to Lindbergh, I read that 
very shortly after his remarkable flight there were 3,600 
applications made for aviators’ licenses. 


Zenith Wins Second Suit 


The Zenith Radio Corporation is vigorously pursuing 
its campaign against fraudulent advertising. There have 
been appearing throughout the Middle West a number of 
independent factories advertising for sale McMillan sets, 
purporting to be the radio sets used by Commander Mac- 
Millan on his polar expeditions. The results of the first suit 
was given last week. News now comes of the second in- 
junction secured by the Zenith Radio Corporation, this time 
against Armin Schwartz, doing business as the Consumers 
Radio Store. The injunction was secured through the 
Superior Court of Cook County in the State of Illinois, 
following in all respects the details of the first trial, 
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Makers of Grand, 
Upright and In- 
ner-Player Pianos, 
including Con- 
over, Cable, Kings- 
bury, Wellington 
and Euphona. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


FROM 1869 
ARE GOOD PIANOS ALWAYS 


UPRIGHTS, GRANDS, PLAYERS 


136th Street and Cypress Avenue, New York 





PIANOS 


Since 1789 


HE Bacon Piano enterprise links 

up, year after year, into a chain 

that extends as far back as 1789, 
a record unparalleled in the history of 
viene —— _ Such 4. record is 
erlin, of successfu 
through satisfaction to the Phe oes 
and sound business for the dealer. The 
wame sells the piano, the piano sells 
che name. 


THE BACON PIANO COMPANY 
W. P. H. Bacon, President 
601 West 50th Street, New York City 


1222 Kimball Building, Chicago 
462 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
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ACTIONS (PIANO) 


MACHINERY 


PIANO KEYS 





C. CHENE 4 PIANO ACTION COMPANY, makers 
e of the A Cheney Piano Action, the greatest value 
for the money. Cantieson, N. Y 





ILLINGS ANGLE RAIL 
twentieth century piano action, 
A. C. Cheney Piano Action Company, 


PIANO ACTION, the 
manufactured by the 
Castleton, N. Y. 





OMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO.,, 


hammers and key combinations. 


our specialty actions, 
Ivoryton, Conn. 





7” OSEGARTEN PIANO ACTION MFG. CO.—Upright 
Piano Actions. Established 1837. Nassau, Rens. Co., 


New York. 





TANDARD ACTION COMPANY, 
12 Osborn St., Cambridge, Mass. 


established 1888. 





\ ESSELL, NICKEI 
of action, the 


457 West 45th St., 


& GROSS, makers of one grade 
hig hest—the standard of the World. 
New York City. 








ACTIONS (PLAYER) 





’ PLAYER ACTION is hres for 
Factory, Castleton, N. 


C. CHENEY 
A e five years 





UTO PNEUMATIC 
of the famous DE 
Avenue and 5lst Street, 


.“< TION COMPANY, makers 
LUXE PLAYER ACTION. 
New York City. 


12th 





COMPANY, manufac- 


IMPLEX PIANO PLAYER 
f “Simplex” actions. 


turers of the widely known 
West 52nd Street, New York City. 





P NEUMé ATIC ACTION COMPANY. 
Over 350,000 Standard Player Actions are now in 
giving satisfactory service. Standard Player Actions 
638-652 West 52nd St., New York City. 


* TANDARD 


use, 
are built right 








BASS STRINGS 





OCH, RUDOLPH C., manufacturer of the Reinwarth 


HITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 

Cabinet surfacers, veneer scraping machines, variety 
moulders. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit 
Mortiser.” 





MUSIC ROLLS 





NTERNATIONAL PLAYER ROLL COMPANY, 

INC., manufacturer of a quality popular priced roll— 
SQUARE CUT holes. Catalog includes latest Word Rolls 
and Standard Instrumental numbers. Also specialize in 
making to order foreign rolls for both domestic trade and 
export. 30 Main Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





EL-O-DEE MUSIC COMPANY, INC., New York, 

manufacturers of hand played popular and standard 
classics. Highest quality in arrangements and cuttings. 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 





66 DIANOSTYLE” THE POPULAR ROLL, with and 
without words. Pianostyle Music Company, Inc., 
Bush Terminal No. 9, Brooklyn, New York. 





PIANO HAMMERS 





MPORT FELT COMPANY, 645 West 49th St. New 
York City. Manufacturers of high grade Hammers. 
Supply the largest Piano concerns in this country. 


OMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., manufacturers of piano 
keys, actions and hammers, ivory and composition- 
covered organ keys. Ivory keys a specialty. Ivoryton, Conn. 





IANO KEYS 
Mackin Piano Service Co., 
Moines, Iowa. 


RECOVERED. Ivorine, $8.00. Me- 
1721 Mondamin Ave., Des 








PLAYER ACCESSORIES 





RAND PLAYER ACCESSORIES COMPANY, man- 
ufacturers of the George P. Brand Mechanical Track- 
ing Device, transmissions and take-on spools. Westport, Conn. 








PLAYER LEATHERS 





EPHYR LEATHER, unsurpassed for tightness, liveli- 

ness and permanency. For use on pouches and repair- 
ing pneumatics. Julius Schmid, Inc., 423 West 55th Street, 
New York. 








RUBBER CLOTH AND LEATHERS 





RAFT, F. W., & SONS COMPANY, 
tions. Large makers of leather specialties 
Bronxville, N. 


leather for ac- 
Kraft Ave., 





SCARFS, STOOLS AND BENCHES 





CHMIDT COMPANY, DAVID H., manufacturers of 

the famous “David H. Schmidt” piano hammers. Busi- 
ness established 1856. David H. Schmidt hammers made of 
the finest domestic felt. Oldest exclusive piano making 
establishment in the trade. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





ILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ ex- 
perience. 213 East 19th St., New York. 





ESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, manufacturers of 

hammers which are fully up to ‘the standard of the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano actions. 457 West 45th St., 
New York City. 





Bass Strings, which speak for themselves. Used by 
the leading houses for upward of sixty years. 386-388 
Second Avenue, New York. 
PIANO PLATES 
NITED PIANO STRING COMPANY, makers of 


Pi ano Strings 0 f Quality, neg gag for tone, tensile 
trength, and durability. 635 West 50th , New York City. 








CAPSTAN SCREWS 





MOORE, manufac 
used by “the 


Mass 


urer of most of the capstan 
piano trade. 44 Farnsworth 


G. * scre 


Street, Boston, 








CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 





RECKWOLDT, 
Piano Backs, Sou 
Traplevers and Hammer 


JULIUS, & CO., Manufacturers of 
nding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, 
Mouldings. Dolgeville, N. Y. 








FELTS 
HILIP W. OETTING & SON, INC., sole agents for 
Weickert Hammer and Damper Felts. Fine Action 


Bushing Cloths, etc., 213 East 19th Street, New York. 





66 MERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manu- 
facturers Machine molded Grand and Upright Piano 


plates. Racine, Wis.” 





AIRBANKS COMPANY. Piano plates made by mod- 
ern methods in an immense plant. Springfield, Ohio. 


DELI. WORKS, manufacturers of music roll and 
talking machine record cabinets. 28th St. and Barnes 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





‘’ E. OVERTON CO., 


« benches and wood specialties. 


manufacturers of high-grade piano 
South Haven, Mich 





SPECIALTIES FOR AUTOMATICS 





ONARCH TOOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

manufacturers of Wall Boxes, Contact Boxes, Coin 
Slides, Drop Slots, Money Boxes, Reroll Machines, Pumps, 
and Pump Hardware. Special parts made to order. 122 
Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








STAINS AND FILLERS 





EHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St., New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, 
Cheese Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Oils. 





RIDGEPORT WOOD FINISHING COMPANY, 
stains and fillers (David E. Breinig, President), New 
Milford, Conn. 





i LLY COMPANY, THE O. S. Kelly Piano Plates 
Mean that Your Satisfaction is Guaranteed. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 





HE WICKHAM COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY. 
Piano Plate making exclusively. Write for booklet. 
Matawan, N. J 





ICKHAM PIANO PLATE COMPANY, THE. 

Manufacturers of the Celebrated “QUALITY 
FIRST” Piano Plates. Correspondence invited. Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


VARNISHES 





EYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY. 
what you want when you want it. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


We can supply 
71 Otsego St. 





AWRENCE-McFADDEN COMPANY. Stains and 
varnishes that satisfy. 1400 Frankford Ave. Phila- 
delphia. 





ILLEY, C. L., veneers. 
grade veneers for the piano trade. 
and yards along Chicago River, Chicago, IL 


Makes specialty of —_ 
Immense 
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Travelers’ Fight on Pullman Tax 
Expected to End in Early Victory 


The National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associa- 
America, with which organization the National 
Piano Travelers’ Association has been affiliated for many 
years, is still leading the vanguard in the fight to secure the 
removal of the obnoxious Pullman surcharge taxes, and 
Congress is expected to act favorably on this during the 
When it is estimated that through this 
tax there is added to the revenues of the common carriers, 
the railroads, over $30,000,000 a year, it will be seen that 
the issue is one of primary importance. 

Practically all of this tax is paid by the commercial 
who form the largest class of “long haul” pas- 
sengers. In other words this tax of thirty to forty millions 
of dollars comes as a direct drain upon the manufacturing 
is reckoned into the production 


tions of 


present session. 


travelers, 


and distributing interests, 
cost and is evenually paid by the ultimate consumer. 

The piano industry is directly affected by this to the tune 
of some hundreds of thousands of dollars a year. The 
surtax is 50 per cent. in addition to the total Pullman fare, 
so that its removal would mean a considerable saving to the 


piano industry alone. 


A War-time Measure 
This surtax which was instituted as a wartime measure, 
and to facilitate the move- 
ment of war supplies, was not repealed following the signing 


“to discourage civilian travel,” 
of the peace treaty. The curious part of the tax is that it 
is not paid to the Pullman Company, but to the railroad. 
The railroad employees do nothing additional for the comfort 
or convenience of the Pullman passengers which would give 
the slightest justification for the imposition of this tax. 
The Pullman Company itself supplies its own cars. its own 
porters, and pays something like $10,000,000 to the railroads 
for haulage and other expenses. 

The railroads have held tenaciously to this privilege ever 
since the war, and have fought the issue, on divers grounds, 
against all attempts to have this “plum” 
or one that can be made so 


taken away. The 
issue is a highly involved one, 
by the introduction of tables, charts, schedules, legal judg- 
ments, etc., and the railroads with a huge supply of money 
to prolong the issue have not been sparing. 

There apparently have been no methods too unscrupulous 
to be employed by the moneyed railroad interests. In the 
various hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
the matter was brought up 
before judges who were wholly unfamiliar with the issue. 
The railroads have attempted to enlist the packers and farm- 
ing interests as well as other large freight shippers, by stat- 
ing that if this measure were released that common freight 
rates all along the line would have to be increased to make 


sion, on at last one occasion, 


up for the thirty or forty millions dollar surtax now col- 
lected from the Pullman surcharge. 


A Valuable Booklet 
The National Council of Associa- 
tions has prepared a booklet which throws a good deal of 
light upon this subject. The booklet was prepared as an 
answer to propaganda given out by the railroad interests, 
and also as a prepublicity measure to pave the way for the 
This booklet, 
traces the history of the Pullman Surcharge Tax. 


Traveling Salesmen 


pending bill in Congress. succinctly but ac- 
curately, 
It shows why the tax was initiated and the misuse of this 
privilege by the railroad companies. 

The Pullman surcharge was discontinued by the Director 
of Railroads immediately after the armistice, as a 


practical governmental admission that the war time neces- 


General 


sities which had brought about its institution were at an end. 
Two years later, presumably in answer to certain pleas and 
representations of the railroads, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, following the close of several hearings on the 
It was 
explicitly stated at the time, however, that this was a purely 
voluntary motion on the part of the I. C. C. It was intended 
gap to tide the railroad companies over 


subject of increased rates, re-instituted the charges. 


as a temporary stop-s 
a period of wage adjustments. 


Misrepresented 

The wage increase, tentatively announced by the railroad 
officials was estimated at $618,000,000, and this figure was 
used by the I. C. as a basis for allowing an increased 
allowance through the Pullman surcharge. However, this 
tentative estimate was later shown in its true colors. The 
actual award of the Railroad Labor Board as allowance 
for increasing wage wes $518,000,000, $100,000,000 less 
than the figures used by the I. C. C. as a basis for calcula- 
tions. However, the Interstate Commerce Commission failed 
to reverse its previous ruling in spite of the changed aspect 
of the whole matter due to the change from the announced 
to the actual figures of expenditure. 


Railroad Earnings 
The travelers’ pamphlet also goes into considerable de- 
tail concerning the improved financial conditions of the 


railroads as compared with its conditions at the time this 
surcharge tax was reinstituted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The bulk of the earning through the Pull- 
man surcharge went to twenty-five of the leading carriers 
each of whom received over $100,000 a year from this 


source of revenue. These figures ranged from the even 
figure to five and a half millions, based on the returns of 
1925. This condition is also indicated by the huge in- 
crease in market values of the common stocks of these 
railroads, which have more than doubled since the addi 
tional impost was granted by the I. C. ¢ 

The National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associa- 


tions of America charges the railroads with deliberate 
misrepresentation of the facts in the case 

The lines of defence of the railroad interests have various 
One is intended as counter-propaganda to the bill 


The railroads claim that 


forms. 
now awaiting action by Congress. 
Congress should not be called into the controversy inasmuch 
as the matter of rate making has been officially delegated to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the body that re- 
established the Pullman surcharge. The truth of this is that 
but is a tax in addition ta the 
It is not a return for 


the surcharge is not a rate, 
regularly established rate. “services 


rendered” as provided in the definition of rate. 


The “Extra Service” Claim 
The railroads also claim that “Pullman passengers require 
and receive special and expensive services which railroads 
are not called upon to perform for day-coach passengers.” 
The Travelers’ Council has also shown the fallacy of this 
statement in a codification of five reasons as to why Pull- 
man services actually cost less. These reasons are as follows: 
1. The 


ment used by 


Pullman Company owns and supplies all equip- 


Pullman passengers, and the maintenance 
facilities behind that equipment. 
?. The Pullman Company also assumes the miscellaneous 


operating expenses of large magnitude for maintenance, 


depreciation, car attendance, cleaning, laundry, taxes and 
insurance, all borne by the carriers in coach traffic. 

3. Pullman traffic costs the carriers less than one-eighth 
Pullman 
passenger’s average journey is more than eight times that 
of the coach passenger. 

4. Pullman travel is almost entirely in the heavy lanes 


and the major portion of coach travel in the tin lanes allow- 


the terminak expense of coach service, since the 


ing in Pullman transportation a much greater intensiveness in 
use of facilities and labor. 

5. The Pullman Company pays the carriers some $10,- 
000,000 a year in addition to the surcharge, from the fares 
it receives from the public. 


The Amendment 
The amendment proposed by the travelers’ association 
Amendment to section one of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act: “It shall be unlawful for any such 
carrier to demand, charge, or collect from any person, for 
transportation, subject to the provisions of this act, in any 


reads as follows: 


parlor car or sleeping car, any fare in addition to that de- 
manded, charged, or collected for transportation in a day- 
coach, but this shall not prevent just and reasonable charges 
for the use or accommodations in parlor cars or sleeping 
cars by companies owning such cars.” 

There is every hope of favorable action on this measure 
during the present session of Congress, although action may 
be delayed for several weeks by matters of more pressing 
emergency. 

If this reform can be accomplished it will mark the end 
of nearly five years of effort on the part of the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, which almost 
single handedly has been carrying on the fight. This organi- 
zation comprises in its membership over 900,000 traveling 
salesmen of many and diverse commercial lines. It is not 
a rich association and its work has been severely handicapped 
by the smallness of its treasury. This has been especially 
marked in view of the lavish expenditures that the railroad 
interests have made in order to keep the case from coming 
up for consideration and decision. 


Unselfish Work 

The National Piano Travelers’ Association, which has 
been affiliated with the National Council for a number of 
years, has borne a full share of the burden. W. B. Williams, 
eastern representative of the famous old Haddorff piano, 
now represents the National Piano Travelers’ Association in 
the executive body of the National Council. 

It is a remarkable work, and further means a direct 
saving to the piano manufacturers as well as to other 
industrial and commercial enterprises, It is an example of 
the unselfishness of the various travelers’ association that 
they should carry on this work which does not benefit them 
directly but helps the general scheme of distribution to func- 
tion more smoothly. 
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ONSIDER the value of chese factors: 
(1) A quality of tone and construction 
* that challenges comparison at the price 
(2) an instrument that finds a market among 
people of good taste and the means to satisfy 
it; (3) standards that win for the store the 
priceless asset of satisfied customers, and 
(4) a name-value gained through the good- 
will of many thousands of owners. 
Hazelton sells at a clean profit and stays sold. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
Bullders of Quality Pianos Since 1849 


637 WEST 55TH STREET 
New York City 
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American Piano Wire 


“Perfected” “Crown” 


Highest acoustic excellence dating back to 
the days of Jonas Chickering. Took prize over 
whole world at Paris, 1900. For generations 
the standard, and used on the greatest number 
of pianos in the world. 


Services of our Acoustic Engineer always 
available—free. 
Illustrated books—free. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Acoustic Department 


208 So. La Salle Street Chieago 
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The Export Music Markets for 


the First Three Quarters of 1927 


Phonograph Export Boom Continues—Piano Exports Make 
Good Showing—Australia Pointing for Record Year 


Reports have been received for the first three quarters 
of the current year on pianos exported from the United 
States. Throughout the year pessimistic reports have 
been reaching the Musica, Courter Extra from piano men 
engaged in the export business, stating that business was 
away off, with apparently no prospect for improving. How- 
ever, the actual statistics, as given out by the United States 
Department of Commerce, show that these pessimists were 
painting a darker picture than circumstances actually war- 
ranted 

The year has not been as good for the export trade as 
last year, or even the year before. That much is granted. 
Conditions could hardly be otherwise in view of the fact 
that Mexico, the second largest importer of American 
pianos, practically ceased huying American goods for a 
period of months Also, with the development of the 
Canadian piano industry, exports to that country have fallen 
off to some degree. Cuba, which for a time occupied the 
honored position of being the third largest single importer 
of American musical goods, experienced a few bad years 
in succession, with consequent effect upon piano purchasers 
Ihe South American business has not been up to expecta 

economic and political conditions not within 
he control of the piano business. 

However, the first nine months of the year showed piano 
exports amounting to practically four million dollars. The 


best mont 


of the year proved to be June, in which ship 
i 


$570,000. The poorest month came in 

September, also the last month reported on, when the total 
reached barely over the quarter of a million mark \ 
clearer idea the progress of piano exports can be gained 
eference to the attached tabulated report which covers 

the three quarter year period for the past five years, tabu 


lated according to months: 


Exports To ALL COUNTRIES 











1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 

Jar $473,259 $445,443 $443,938 $352,933 $272,444 
Fe 543,961 479,045 472,633 331,480 372,232 
Mar 424,000 548,478 409,092 385,235 424,963 
Apr 488,45¢ 599,594 450,435 379,334 383,265 
May 419,417 485,829 563,225 414,951 407,139 
Jur 70,430 545,927 432,659 376,715 510,384 
July 93714 633,186 406,155 342,989 416,957 
Aug 14 491,92¢ 545,570 407,934 496,031 
Se] 252,338 538,990 470,436 419,686 584,845 
$3,918,721 $4,768,418 $4,194,153 $3,410,257 $3,868,260 

Australia Has Good Year 
interest centers upon Australia as the largest 
{ America’s foreign customers for pianos. Curiously 
le the three quarter period showed a decline in 
1 xports o1 world-wide basis in comparison with 
last vear, in Australia the reverse was true \ small 
tic e increase was shown in the total exports of 
This jncrease incidentally was recorded in 
player field, the tremendous gain in that particular line 
fiset the straight piano 
may hat the month of 
Septe | this total rep rted for 
neat tre me time past, being under the $10,000 

lat 

i ( tha S ee vritt ud Of 
4 emand - Ameri t planos 
t e ¢ Ss 1 ‘ sight There is still room for 
further exploitatior [The native Australian piano business 
vil it at the present time there is nothing in the 
player line of Australian manufacture, or as matter of 
fact, of any foreign manufacture, that can compete with 
(American products on a price and quality basis. Incident- 
ally e player exports to Australia for the nine months’ 
period in 1927 run over the $2,000,000 mark for the first 
time in the history of the business. Disregarding the 


progress of the total export field, it seems likely that 


Australia this year will establish a record in her purchase 
of American-built pianos and player pianos, taken as a 
total. 

A prominent piano export manager, in speaking to a 
representative of the MusicaL Courter Extra, recently 
gave the following interesting analysis of the straight piano 
business in Australia. Despite the fact of a falling off sales 
record, extending through a period of six or seven years 
in this field, this export manager held forth considerable 
hopes. He said that he doubted that American piano manu- 
facturers had made any serious effort to capture this market, 


The competition is 


as they have with the player market 
more direct, operating, as he said, largely on a price basis. 
Certain English and European manufacturers, with a shorter 


overseas trip and lower production costs, to say nothing of 
the favorable tariff rate, furnish the chief competition. 
There seems but little market for a good medium priced, 
manual instrument, but this, he said, developing his theme, 
was due to the fact that the straight piano was submerged 
by the sales effort put upon the player. 

Here is a thought for piano exporters. It does seem 
strange that the straight piano, which once occupied so 
prominent a place in exports to Australia should have fallen 
to this present state. Just how far this decline has gone 
may be seen by the fact that in July of 1923, the straight 
piano exports were higher than the exports of the player 
pianos, both numerically and in relation to value. The 
record of exports to Australia, divided into player and 
straight piano exports, follow: 


Exports OF PLAYER PIANOS TO AUSTRALIA 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Jan. ... $208,926 $142,737 $142,073 $120,521 $28,526 
Feb. .. 297,851 159,236 160,600 118,271 89,756 
Mar. .. 191,850 184,001 136,427 134,389 104,830 
April . 247,253 217,644 197,359 147,822 80,462 
May .. 217,114 207,340 215,462 167,021 93,383 
June .. 331,977. 228,436 ~—-150,053 99,025 162,489 
July .. 132,481 255,975 124,108 125,532 96,852 
Aug 205,578 190,932 201,484 151,601 156,584 
Sept... 176,247. 256,951 162,330 ~=—:149,771.—- 207,733 





$2,009,277 $1,843,252 $1,489,896 $1,213,953 $1,020,615 


1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Jan. ... $30,681 $18,098 $40,328 $68,735 $49,718 
Feb. . 13,495 11,949 41,248 46,451 85,894 
Mar 23,861 17,326 41,197 50,035 77,996 


April 10.738 37,723 17,715 11,655 58,815 
May 12,780 28,582 28,390 41,921 75,287 
June . 9,017 50,680 21,197 52,863 87,243 
July .. 17,150 36,417 36,413 36,983 113,551 
\ug. . 17,014 30,083 18,238 33,453 78,825 
Sept 8,180 42,089 43,793 43,645 136,832 

$142,916 $273,127 $288,519 $435,681 $764,166 


The Mexican Situation 

The tabular record of Mexican piano imports for the 
first nine months of 1927 presents a curiously uneven rec 
ord. A month by month comparison with the previous 
year or any of the four years preceding, shows clearly the 
terrible effects of the unsettled civil conditions in Mexico 
For the three quarter period there was almost a 50 per 
cent. reduction over the same period last vear, while the 
total was less than for the corresponding period of any 
time for the past six years. The actual figures, however, 
should not be taken as an indication of the future piano 
business in Mexico, but merely as the record of a rather 
painful past. There is no doubt but that with the re- 
institution of orderly government and the normal progress 
f native industry and trade, 1928 will show a remarkable 


revival in the popularity of the American piano in Mexico. 
Tabular reports on Mexico follows: 


Piano Exports To Mexico 








1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
Jan. . $30,723 $26,988 $75,299 $19,844 $44,798 
Feb. 28,084 71,087 5 18,254 55,665 
Mar 22,738 82,256 91,536 41,656 56,930 
\pr 32,689 88807 64,270 63,583 
May 26,921 51,650 70,439 59,228 
June 51,998 53,997 58,235 76,756 
July 12,611 114,003 79,602 62,484 73,960 
Aug 91,545 66,084 84,146 62,866 84,953 
Sept 22 446 49,657 64,567 54,822 67,636 


$318,755 $604,527 $640,813 $410,246 $583,509 


Action Exports 


to 


American-built piano and player piano actions continuc 
have a wide popularity abroad. The three quarter record 
is well over the half million mark. This total is distributed 
pretty evenly over the nine months, showing that the de- 
mand is steady. At the same time, an increase of almost 
$100,000 is shown over the corresponding period of 1926. 
An interesting story of the growth of action exports may 
be traced by examination of the tabular report of the nine 
months period of the last four years: 


Exports OF PIANO AND PLAYER ACTIONS 


1927 1926 1925 1924 
Jan $40,102 $46,323 $46,262 $46,463 
Feb ‘ 73,094 38,817 54,476 32,141 
LS ee 63,858 49,377 31,702 11,761 
(1) ee 78,255 60,180 69,569 27,767 
ee 60,456 39,379 96,837 44,062 
June : 65,379 43,327 116,412 35,413 
July 45,849 45,118 74,546 18,925 





December 15, 1927 








1927 1926 1925 1924 
Ase cis. 61,471 43,887 42,258 40,868 
c—_.... 45.113 75,857 38.088 29:17 

$533,577 $442,265 $570,150 $286,577 


Music Roll Exports 


The music roll field continues to decline. Piano men, 
however, understand that this condition is due to the effect 
of foreign branch factories of American roll cutters, as 
well as the steady rise of native roll manufacturers. It has 
been found much more economical for distribution purposes, 
as well as elimination of certain excise taxes, to establish 
branch factories wherever possible, the master rolls being 
made in this country and shipped abroad for the actual 
purpose of roll making. The export roll business has fallen 
off to an average of about $10,000 a month, which was main- 
tained steadily through the current year, and which may be 
taken perhaps as a standard for future measurements. Tab- 
ular report of music roll exports follows: 


Exports oF Music Rotts 


1927 1926 1925 1924 

SOME: 62.5550 $12,309 $18,405 $35,250 $20,213 
February ..... 10,226 14,809 17,792 20,104 
OS eee 13,170 19,520 26,362 17,764 
Bt eae 10,832 17,979 22,023 22,086 
| ere eer ere 8,078 11,752 27,062 25,105 
ee 9,505 27,151 18,678 21,143 
CO OC 8,457 22,942 18,370 14,376 
ee 10,500 13,273 21,655 27,868 
September 10,539 19,979 21,414 26,973 

$93,616 $165,810 $209,506 $195,557 


The Phonograph Boom 

The export picture presented in the piano export field is 
far different from that of the phonograph industry. Fol- 
lowing closely upon the news of the new model phonograph 
some time ago, phonograph exports rose remarkably. It 
may be assumed that the increase was due to the fact that 
the old model machines were being withdrawn from the 
domestic market and shipped to the foreign field at attractive 
price rates, and the renewed enthusiasm for the American- 
built phonograph was due to this fact. The story of this 
increase can be told very briefly by the fact that for the 
first nine months, the year 1926 showed an increase of 70 
per cent. over the year of 1925, while the nine month period 
of this year was sixty per cent. over that of 1926. In other 
words, the first nine months of 1927 are almost 130 per 
cent. in advance of 1925. 

This increase has been distributed evenly over a wide area. 
South America is the primary market, with Australia still 
the largest single customer. Phonograph exports up to and 
including September amounted to over three and three 
quarter millions, marking the most extraordinary period of 
export presented in history of the phonograph industry. 
Just what part of this is made up of the combination radio 
and phonograph machines is not known, as the United States 
Department of Commerce does not make a separate tabu 
lation of the combined machines. The nine months’ record 
of phonograph exports follows : 

EXPORTS OF PHONOGRAPHS 
1927 1926 1925 


$410,455 $166,822 $195,282 
303,580 162,714 133,715 


January 
February 


March , Rare 366,828 182.830 164,593 
April Saisks Solcates), ae 331,804 188,110 
ORE ee ee 415,865 285,572 188,222 
Eo cduuowdcke crac Came 309,256 187,969 
July .. Sg akiny 429,555 362,951 154,923 
‘August 552,188 249,502 234,291 
September .... 2.00568 477,387 265,341 187,230 


$3,768,947 $2,316,792 $1,534,365 


Exports of Records 

It has taken the phonograph record industry a bit longer 
to respond to the stimulation of making new sales abroad, 
but the increase is shown in the fact that the exports for 
the past nine months of this year were over seventy-five per 
cent. greater than those for the same period last year. It 
is interesting to note that while a certain degree of popu- 
larity of the American records rests with the artists, the 
primary demand is, especially in South America, for the 
American jazz records, or popular recordings. It is curious 
that the typical flavor of the Anerican popular song can not 
be reproduced by any aggregation of foreign artists, so 
that, despite the presence of record manufacturers abroad, 
the demand for American music is supplied almost entirely 
by the American record makers. There follows the tabu- 
lation of record exports: 


Exports OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


1927. 1926 1925. 

EEE aS $207,553 $119,611 $99, 883 
PES can saches 173,542 139,973 102,558 
re 253,009 211,465 161,123 
OU sing ce Sadawosne 262,663 222,173 177,621 
_ 240,181 187,170 150,916 
SRG ee een 227,958 169,808 128,723 
EES 267,563 188,848 137,008 
TIO, 5 cig eu ean 279,382 180,894 147,103 
September  .6scescc0e 243,994 171,397 112,120 

$2,153,845 $1,591,339 $1,217,055 
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“IME was when all 


were dirt farmers. They 


farmers 


worked from dawn to dark, 
and they kept the proceeds in an old sock. 
But they bought pianos. They had little 
use for book learning, but the daughters 
of the family had to have an “accomplish- 
ment”—usually. That, of course, meant 
music, and it was a great day when the 
oldest daughter played “The Maiden’s 
Prayer” through without a mistake. 


With a half dozen or so piano salesmen 
competing for the farmer's money, it took 
a deal of selling to finally close a sale. We 
know of at least one shrewd piano man 
who sold many a piano to farmers on the 
strength of the piano plate. This salesman 
applied psychology to selling before any 
one but doctors and college professors 
dared to use the word in public. 


This salesman observed that farmers were 
used to handling heavy objects in their 
work. Farmers, he realized, appreciated 
the value of utility and strength. Any- 
thing that was big and strong, the farmer 
could understand. Piano plates were com- 
They had to sustain 
many tons of stress produced by the 


paratively heavy. 


tightened strings. He told farmer pros- 


WICKHAM UNITED INDUS] 


WICKHAM PIANO PLATE 
Springfield, Ohio 


Co. 


the Poor Farmer!’ 


pects that his piano had the strongest and 
best plate made. All others were liable t 
break. 


Here was an argument the farmer could 
get his teeth into. It sounded good, seemed 
reasonable, and scared him away from 
other pianos. So the piano with the 
“strongest plate’ was often the piano the 
farmer bought in the territory where this 


sales genius operated. 
Those were the days! 


Behold the farmer of today. Ford has 
motorized his farm. Baker’s bread and the 
can-opener have reduced the hours of 
housekeeping labor. The farmer's wife be- 
longs to clubs and plays bridge. The far- 
mer’s sons have book learning thrust upon 
them. The daughters complete their musi 
cal education at the best schools, and dote 
on Brahms, Schumann and Bach. They 
find musical expression on a piano bought 
by the farmer because he wants the best 
of everything he can get for the money 
he is willing to spend. 


Just the other day Secretary of Agricul 
ture, W. M. Jardine, reported that the 
farmers are better off financially than 
they have been for eight years. 
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View of an Ampico Room 
--And in San An- 
tonio, Texas, the Wal- 
thall Music Company 
presents the Chickering 
in spacious warerooms 
‘of uncommon beauty. 
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Exterior Walthall Music Company 














View ot an Ampico Room ; 




















